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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the final report of Project CHILD, a 
research effort to develop and validate screening procedures for the 
identification of language disabled (LD) children, three intervention 
models for Li) children, and a competency based teacher education 
model. In the two phases of the first study, a battery of screening 
tests was evaluated with a total of approximately 8,400 elementary 
grade children* Results led to the recommendation of the LD 
Screen-Pupil Behavior and LD Screen-Syllabication instruments as 
efficient screening tests. In the second study, on intervention 
models, the effectiveness with 210 LD children in 18 classrooms of 
the following three models was compared: Alphabetic, Phonetic, 
Structured Linguistic (APSL) ; Programed Instruction; and Individually 
Prescribed Program. Results indicated that the APSL approach was 
slightly more effective with low achieving students and that students 
in all thr<?e programs had positive attitudes. In the final study, a 
performance based staff development program was evaluated with 14 
resource teachers and three regular teachers. Results showed that LD 
children taught by the teachers in the experimental staff development 
program demonstrated higher academic achievement and more positive 
attitudes than students of teachers in the control group. (DB) 
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PREFACE 

FINAL REPORT - PROJECT CHILD 

The three major objectives of Project CHILD were (1) the development and 
validation of practical and effective screening procedures for the identification 
of language handicapped children, (2) the development and evaluation of an 
intervention model for the effective habilitation of children with languige 
disabilities and (3) the development and evaluation of a competency based 
instructional program for preparing teachers for language disabled children. 

Three separate studies were conducted. This report includes descriptions of 
these three m?,jor studies as well as brief reports on three minor research 
studies performed by Project CHILD. 
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SCREENING STUDY; PHASE I 1971-72 



INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Proble m 

Tho intent of the screening study was to find the most economical and 
easily administered set of measures that would predict with a high degree 
of accuracy the classification of a child suspected of having language 
disability. The problem was one of discriminating, through the use of a 
set of screening measures, a language handicapped group (LD) from a non- 
language handicapped group (normals). 

In any prediction or discrimination problem the results or the validity 
of the measures cannot be tested unless an accurate criterion is found. 
Unless, through some other source of information it was known 1n advance 
whether or not the child was a language handicapped child, it would not be 
possible to define or describe a feasible set of predictors. 

Within this framework approximately 200 children in each of two school 
districts (Dallas, Irving) were tested with a battery of potential screening 
measures. Of these 200 children, sixty were selected on the basis of some 
degree of difficulty for intensive clinical study. The decisions of the 
clinicians based on their intensive critical appraisal would serve as the 
criterion for the predictor variables. As each child was studied in the 
clinical setting, the clinician was asked to make one final dichotomous 
decision. He was to ascertain whether or not he would place the child in 
a language handicapped group or outside of a language handicapped group. 
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The projection was made that among the sixty children chosen in each school 
district for study by the clinician, about thirty language handicapped children 
were included. The reason for this stratified sample was to provide the 
instruments the potential of creating maximum variance within and between 
the two clinically indentified groups. If the normal proportionality of 
10-12"^ had been accepted through random sampling methods, the instruments for 
prediction might have not been given the opportunity to show their strength 
in the prediction problem. The overwhelming force or magnitude of the scores 
of the non-language disability child might have overshadowed the scores of 
the language disability child and given false or misleading results. 

PROCEDURE 

Predictive Measures 

The first three predictive measures used in this study were derived by 
applying the Myklebust formula to achievement test scores to derive the 
Myklebust Learning Quc+-ient. These were also used as the criteria for pre- 
dicting language disability in the main Project CHILD study. The scores on 
the vocabulary, reading and spelling portions of the achievement test were 
subjected to the Myklebust formula and the language disability ratio was 
computed. It was this computed ratio that was entered onto the child's record 
in each of the three areas, his vocabulary ratio, his reading ratio, and his 
spelling ratio. Myklebust indicated that scores or ratios of .89 or below 
would identify a child as being language handicapped. 

The next two measures used were syllabication tests. The LD-Screen 
Syllabication Test Forms A and B require the child to either identify the 
number of syllables in a word or divide a word into its correct number of 
syllables. This instrument was chosen by the Project CHILD group because 
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previous research indicated syllabication as one of the areas of difficulty 
for a language handicapped child. (Copies of the LD-Screen Syllabication 
Test, Forms A and B, are found in Appendix B of this report.) 

A coding test was also selected on the basis that research has shown 
coding as an area of difficulty for language handicapped children. This test, 
similar to the one used in the WISC examination, required the child to 
place the correct marks within the symbols shown according to a coding 
scheme provided at the top of the test page. The number of marks a child 
located correctly in a given period of time constituted a score on this 
measure. 

The next measure used, one to be completed by the teacher, was developed 
by Myklebust, the Pupil Rating Scale. Although this scale gives verbal scores, 
non-verbal scores, and other subtest scores, the decision was made to use the 
total scale score because the total scale score has the highest reliability. 
Using this instrument, the teacher rates each child in five behavioral areas 
which are related to success in learning. These behavioral areas are auditory 
comprehension, spoken language, orientation, motor coordination and personal 
social behavior. These ratings were to be made on a five point scale with 
one as lowest and five as highest being the order of strength. The total 
score on this instrument was then entered as a potential predictor for each 
child. 

A last predictor, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt, which is an individually 
administered examination that has been on the market for many years, was also 
used. 

These eight measures constituted the potential predictor set. The clinical 
decision to place a child in a language handicapped group or outside a language 
handicapped group was entered on the child's record as a ninth variable. 
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Analysis 

Of the correlational methods that could be used to define the feasible 
set of predictors, the decision was made to use the step-wise discriminant 
analysis procedure. The step-wise discriminant procedure would take the 
classification scheme given by the rlin'cian and relocate each child into the 
clinically assigned category using only the eight predictive instruments. The 
extent to which the weighted combinations of these instruments would be able 
to properly relocate the child would be the first analysis done. If a com- 
bination of any or all of the instruments could MOt significantly relocate the 
children in the clinically assigned categories, then it would have to be said 
that none of the instruments or any combination of them could be used to 
identify potential language handicapped children. If, however, a significant 
number of children could be relocated in their clinically assigned g-"oups, 
then some set or subset of these instruments would constitute a feasible set 
of screening measures. The step-wise discriminant program, which adds one 
variable at a time to the mix, always attempting to maximally discriminate or 
separate the clinically defined handicapped from the non-handicapped was the 
statistical technique for this analysis. The strength of the step-wise program 
is that it yields, in order, the variables that made the biggest contribution 
to the discrimination of these two groups. It also would yield enough infor- 
mation about the overall magnitude of the success of the discrimination procedure 
that it could be tested for statistical significance and observed for 
psychological meaningfulness. 

Within a procedure such as this the variables that would emerge as the 
most important are the ones that would make independent contributions to 
the separation of the two groups. If, for instance, there were two 
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predictor variables each of which could make some contribution to separation 
of the groups, and it was found that these two variables were highly corre- 
lated wiuh each other, this procedure would select the strongest one and 
ignore the other. This feature is superior to consideration of individual 
relationships between the criterion, the clinical decision, and each of the 
variables in turn. 

The analysis was set to answer two basic questions: 1) Will any combination 
of these particular variables be able to significantly relocate the children 
into their clinically defined groups? 2) What would be the most parsimonious 
and feasible set of variables to use in future screening endeavors? 

Assumptions and Limitations of the Study 

An assumption made about the criterion must be understood. In order to 
do such an analysis, it must be accepted as an underlying assumption that 
the clinician's decisions are 100% correct. Within this analysis it was not 
assumed that the clinician in the clinical workup made an erro"^ in locating 
a child. In reality it is probably true that there is an error ratio within 
the clinical workup itself, and therefore it could be assumed that any errors 
made in the relocriting of the child might be in fact an error in the criterion. 
The answer probably lies somewhere between those two extremes. It is 
probable that in clinical workups some errors of placement were made and 
some errors cf placement were due to the predictive measures mislocating the 
child. This does not hinder the analysis because under these circumstances 
it is assumed that the degree of accuracy achieved in this analysis is a 
conservative estimate of the true accuracy of the predictor. Another safe- 
guard within this design was that of replication in the second school 
district. If the same predictors emerged as being the potentially best in 
both studies, one could with relative safety choose to use them in future 
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COPY AVAILABIE results 

Dallas Screening Survey 

Of the sixty children submitted for clinical analysis in [i^illas, thirty- 
six of them were found to be normal and twenty-four were found to be learning 
handicapped. This did give a split near the middle of the group which was 
anticipated. 

Taole I indicates the means and standard deviations on each of the eight 
predictor variables for each group. It can be seen from this table that 
there were some differences in mean scores on these variables. 

Table II displays the correlations among the eight predictor variables. 
It is to be remembered that not only should the variables which show the 
greatest difference between the two groups be selected but that their inter- 
relationship with each other must also be taken into consideration so that the 
element of redundancy could be eliminated from the predictor set. Table II 
reveals tiiat variables 1, 2, and 3 are all highly related to each other, as 
might be expected. Variable 8, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt, did not 
bear much relationship with any of the other variables and the relationships 
among the other variables were moderate to low. 

Of the eight variables, variable number 4, the syllabication A, in which 
a child is given a word and asked to decide the number of syllables in that 
word, emerged as the single best discriminator between the two groups. 
Referring again to Table I, it can be seen that mean for the normals on 
variable 4 was 17.02, and the mean for the language disability children was 
13.54. Considering that the standard deviation was 2.38 and 3.41 respectively 
this variable emerged as a strong discriminator. Variable number 7, the 
Pupil Rating Scale, also emerged from the analysis as a significant predictor. 
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In Table I it can be seen that on variable 7, the normals had a mean score 
of 74.08 and the LD's had a mean of 60.50. If the instructions were carried 
out according to the suggestions at the beginning of this instrument, 72 
would be the expected score for the average child. It might be inferred that 
the teachers did score this according to instructions and were able to score 
the various items. The reason that only half of the syllabication test entered 
the prediction scheme can be found in the interrelationship between variable 
4 and variable 5. This .54 relationship would indicate a degree of redundancy 
between these two measures and only one of them would have' been chosen. As 
the variables continued to be entered into the mix, it was noted that the 
Bender test did not enter until the fifth step and that it did not make a 
significant contribution to the discrimination of the two groups. Only the 
first two variables, the syllabication test and the- Pupil Rating Scale, were 
found to have made a significant contribution to the separation of these 
two groups. 

The syllabication test is administered directly to the child and is related 
to what has already been identified as one of the common problems of children 
with language disability, the inability to divide a word into its correct 
syllables. The second instrument is administered or scored by the teacher 
as she observes the behavior of the child. These two instruments in com- 
bination seem to provide a sound basis for future screening of language 
disability children. They did make a statistically significant prediction 
and in a practical sense they correctly located thirty of the thirty-six 
children that had been assigned to the language disability group. This ratio 
of 48 correct placements to 12 misses is quite good when it is realized that 
this must represent the minimal predictability using these xieasures. It should 
be noted that although the Myklebust ratio measures did not enter into this mix. 
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one of them, the vocabulary portion of the tests would have been a statistically 
significant independent predictor of group membership. In this study other 
instruments were found to be stronger and more accurate in a statistical sense. 

Irving Screening Survey 

The same measures were used in the Irving study as potential predictors; 
however, a different group of clinicians were used for the sixty clinical 
investigations and for making the dichotomous decision of language handicapped 
or normal. It is felt that this created even a more conservative test 
of the predictive instruments because a clinical bias could not enter into 
the total study. If the same instruments could be used to predict language 
handicap using two different sets of clinicians, one might place additional 
faith in the ability of these instruments to differentiate the groups. 
Because of incomplete data, only fifty-nine children were classified in the 
clinical groupings. Of the fifty-nine, thirty-two were classified as normal , 
and twenty-seven were classified as LD's. Three predictors emerged as making 
a significant contribution to the differentiation of the two groups. Of 
the three, the Pupil Rating Scale was in common with the Dallas study. In 
Irving it emerged as the primary differentiator of the two groups. In the 
Dallas study it emerged as the second most important predictor variable. 
The second most important variable in the Irving study was the Bender Gestalt 
Test. This variable, however, did not show up at all in the Dallas study. 
The third variable contributing in the Irving study was the Syllabication B. 
This is the part in which the child is given alternatives as to how to 
divide a word and must choose the correct one. The results then were quite 
encouraging because two of the variables, the Pupil Rating Scale and the 
syllabication test, had in fact shown to be significant differentiators in 
both studies. 

23 



Using only the Syllabication B and the rating scale as predictors, 
thirty-nine correct predictions were made as opposed to twenty misses. The 
predominant misses were in the normal group where twelve children were 
located as LD's whereas the clinicians had identified them as normals. Of 
the LD's only eight were mislocated. It should be noted here that the 
differences in the Irving system between those children chosen as LD's and 
those chosen as normals were in general smaller on all the variables than 
the differences found in Dallas. This might be some indication of the wider 
variance in language disability problems in a large school system. It 
would then follow that in school systems where there is little variance 
from the best to the worst, student predictions would become much more 
difficult and more subject to error. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

In viewing both of the surveys, certain recommendations can be given 
with relative assurance: 1) A feasible set of instruments can be found 
to differentiate and separate the language disability children from 
children who would be classified as normal. 2) Of those instruments tried. 
Pupil Rating Scale and the Syllabication Test seem to emerge as the two 
best instruments to be used in the screening process. 3) The Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt, although it did function in the Irving study, did not 
function in the Dallas study, and as a result should not be recommended 
for use in the screening. 4) Due to the differentiation of having part 
A of the Syllabication Test emerge in one study and part B in the other, 
it is recommended that the total Syllabication Test be used in future 
screening work. This should increase the reliability of the total screening 
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program. Although for the second year of th3 study the exact cut-offs in 
each district might well be used, it is recommended that any school dis- 
tricts using these screening instruments attempt to gather data and construct 
their own norms. Some basic differences were found between the scores in 
Dallas and the scores in Irving which would indicate that again, because 
of school district size or composition, there are some between-di strict 
differences that must be considered. Also, since some children were mis- 
located by these instruments, it is recommended that all programs in any 
district remain flexible in their early stages so that any children can 
be moved in to the LD program or taken out of the LD program if the teachers 
believe the children have been misidentified. It is felt that this last 
recommendation is critical because all screening, no matter how complex, 
is always subject to error. Teachers working with the children in the 
early weeks of the program might well identify these mistakes and corrections 
should be made. 
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SCREENING STUDY: PHASE II 1972 73 

PROCEDURE AND ANALYSIS 

Subsequent to the initial screening study conducted in Dallas and Irving* 
approximately 8,000 second, third, fourth, and fifth grade children were 
screened in Cedar Hill, Grand Prairie, and McKinney. Representatives from 
each of these individual school districts were instructed in the admini- 
stration and scoring of the LD-Screen-Syl labi cation Test and the Myklebust 
Pupil Rating Scale. These representatives from the school districts then 
supervised the administration, scoring, and recording of the individual 
test scores. A random sample of the scores of the students being screened 
in Grand Prairie and the total population in Cedar Hill and McKinney were 
used to derive the mean and standard deviation for each test for children 
at each grade level in each school district. It was then recommended that 
those children who scored below one standard deviation from the mean on 
all three screening tests be referred for further evaluation to determine 
appropriate educational placement. 

In Duncanville approximately 2,000 second, third, fourth, and fifth 
grade children were administered the LD-Screen-Syl labi cation Test and 
Myklebust Pupil Rating Scale. One thousand of these students were also 
administered the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior. (A copy of this instrument 
is found in Appendix A of this report.) The mean and standard deviation 
for each of the testing instruments were derived for each of the four 
grades. 

In order to further validate the screening procedure, sixty children 
were selected using their scores on the four instruments to identify twenty 

ERIC 
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"Nonnals" and forty "LD children". The ten boys and ten girls who were 
Identified as being "Normal" included five children from each of grades 
two, three, four, and fi\/e. 

All twenty children scored W'thin plus or minus one standard deviation 
from the mean on all four of the LD-bcreen instruments. The forty children 
who were identified as possible "LD children" were from grades two, three, 
four and five and scored below one standard deviation from the mean on all 
four of the LD-Screen instruments. 

These sixty children were administered a battery of psychological tests 
including the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, and Wide Range 
^Achievement Test by qualif "ed psychologists. The psychologists were then 



^ asked to classify the children cs being "LD" or "Normal" on the basis of 
4^ their tesl: results. The results of the LD-Screen and the judgement of the 
psychologists were in agreement for all twenty of the "Normal" children 
and for thirty-one out of forty of the "LD" children. (See Table 1) 



TABi.':_;; 

Results of LO-Scre&n and Psycho 'oglsts ' Jm Ipement 



LANGUAGE DISA-IILITY 

NORMALS 

.•.:.0W ir{ARI!E!^S 

iJNDF.RACHIEVr.RS 



LD Screpn 



0 
0 



sychologi ?ts ' 
Judqement 

31 

20 

6 



27 
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The nine children for whom there was not agreement between the LD-Screen 
and psychologists' judgement were identified by the psychologists as tnree 
under-achievers and six slow learners. None were classified as "Normal" 
students. (See Table 2) 



Psychologists' Identification of Chilriren by Grade Levels 



^yade Normal LD Slow learners Mnd^rachievers 

2 5 4 6 1 

I 3 5 10 0 1 

4 5 11 1 1 

5 5 6 0 0 
Totals 20 31 6 3 



Since it appeared that the four screening instruments were not as effective 
for second graders as for third, fourth, and fitl;h grader*: , the intercorrelati on 
coefficients were derived "or the second graders (N=13) and for the third, 
fourth, and fifth graders (N=40) as two separate groups. (See Tables 3 and 4 
for the intercorrelations between the LD-Screen identification of i.D and Normal 
children, the Psychologists' Judgament, LD-Screen instruments, Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities scores, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test scores, 
and Wide Range Achievement Test scores.) The data were incomplete on seven 
of the students. 

At the second grade level the identification of students as being LD or 
normal stuaents using all four screening instruments correlated with the 
psychologists' judgement resulting from their in-depch appraisal at the .5270 
(pC.05) level. For Syllabication B the correlation coeff.cient was .4228 
which is not siar-ificantly different from zero, suggesting that Syllabication A 
is a better predictor at the second gi ade level than B. The correlation 
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coefficient for Myklebust Pupil Behavior Rating Scale was .5446 (P^.05), 
and the correlation coefficient for the LD-Screen-Pupil Behavior was .6354 
(P^.Ol) indicating tiiat the latter instrument is the best predictor of 
language disability at the second grade level as identified by the psychologists' 
judgement. 



LEGEND FOR TABLES 3 & 4 



1. L/D Screen Classification 

2. L/D Screen-Pupil Behavior 

3. Psychologists' Rating 

4. L/D Screen-Syllabi cation "A" 

5. L/D Screen-Syllabication "B" 

6. Myklebust Pupil Behavior Rating Scale 

ITPA Test Data 

7. Mean Scale Score 

8. Auditory Reception 

9. Visual Reception 

10. Auditory Association 

11. Visual Association 

12. Verbal Expression 

13. Manual Expression 

14. Grammatic Closure 

15. Visual Closure 

16. Auditory Sequential Memory 

17. Visual Sequential Memory 

18. Bender Error Score 

WRAT Test Data 

19. Reading 

20. Spelling 

21. Arithmetic 
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Since the Psychologists indicated that all the second grade students 
identified by the screening study actually had a learning problem, using the 
dfchotomous classification of children having a learning problem and children 
not having learning problems the correlation coefficients for the four 
Instruments were as follows: 

Syllabication "A" .9148 (P<.001) 

Syllabication "B" .9172 (P< .001) 

Hyklebust's Pupil 
Behavior Rating 

Scale .9264 (P<.001) 

LD Screen-Pupil 

Behavior .9395 (P<.001) 

Although the sample was very small at the second grade level, these 
results indicate that the four screening instruments are highly sensitive to 
children having potential problems at the second grade level. The early 
Identification of potential learning problems by the four instruments may have 
value In the identification of children needing observation to prevent an 
extended period of school failure before identification and Intervention can 
be employed. 

Using the psychologists' judgement as the criteria for the identification 
of children having learning disabilities, the ITPA Mean Scale Score correlated 
at the .3438 level which is not significantly different from zero. The 
highest correlation among the subtests was Visual Reception which correlated 
at the .5704 level (P<.05). Verbal expression correlated at the .4670 (P<,.05) 
level. None of the other correlation coefficients were significantly d'*fferent 
from zero. Using the dichotomous categories of children having learning 
problems and children not having learning problems, however, the ITPA Mean 
Scale Score correlated at the .7016 level which is significantly different 
from zero above the .005 level. Grammatic Closure correlated at the .7987 
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level (P<.005); Verbal Expression correlated at the .7569 level (P<.C05); 
Auditory Association correlated at the .6620 (P<.005) level, and Manual 
Expression correlated at the .4568 level (P<.005). None of the other 
correlation coefficients were significantly different from zero. 

In the area of achievement for the second grade students the combination 
of the four screening instruments, the four instruments individually, and the 
psychologists' judgement correlated with reading as follows: 

.. Combination of the four screening instruments - .9480 (P<.001) 

.. Syllabication "A" - .8115 (P<.001) 

.. Syllabication "B" - .8393 (P<.001) 

.. r^klebusts' Pupil Rating Scale - .8625 (P<.001) 

.. LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .9038 (P<.001) 

.. Psychologists' Judgement - .5327 (P^.05) 
In the area of spelling for the second grade the correlation coefficients 
were as follows: 

.. Combination of the four screening instruments - .8520 (P^.OOl) 
.. Syllabication "A" - .7030 (P<.005) 
.. Syllabication "B" - .7218 (P<.005) 
.. f^klebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .7750 (P<.005) 
.. LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .7856 (P ^.005) 
.. Psychologists' Judgement - .4625 (P4.'05) 
In the area of arithmetic for the second grade the correlation coefficients 
were as follows: 

.. Combination of the four screening instruments - .5341 (P^.05) 

.. Syllabication "A" - .3836 

.. Syllabication "B" - .3835 

.. Kyklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .4196 
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correlated as follows: 

.. Syllabi cation "A" - jeZQ (P<.001) 

.. Syllabication "B" - .7856 (P<.001) 

.. riyklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .8850 (P<.001) 

.. LO Screen-Pupil Behavior - .8714 (P<.001) 
Here again the screening instruments appear to be more effective in identifying 
learning problems in general than learning disabilities specifically as determined 
by a group of qualified psychologists. 

The ITPA Mean Scaled Score correlated with the psychologists' judgement at 
the .3861 (P<.01) level. Among the ITPA subtests Grarranatic Closure correlated 
with the psychologists' judgement as the .5754 (P<.001) level; Auditory 
Association correlated at the .4899 (P^.OOl) level; and Auditory Reception 
correlated at the .2899 (P<.05) level. None of the other correlation coeffi- 
cients for the subtests were significantly different from zero. 

In the area of achievement for the third, fourth, and fifth grade students 
the combination of the four screening instruments, the four Instruments indivi- 
dually, and the psychologists' Judgement correlated with reading as follows: 

.. Combined four Screening Instruments - .7788 (P^.OOl) 

.. Syllabication "A" - .5862 (P4..001) 
Syllabication "B" - .6810 (P<.001) • 

.. ^tyklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .7544 (P4..001) 

.. LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .7503 (P<.001) 

.. Psychologists' Judgement - .7189 (P<,.001) 
In the area of spelling for the third, fourth, and fifth graders the 
correlation coefficients were as follows: 

Combination of four Screening Instruments - .7428 (P<^.001) 

.. Syllabication "A" - .5242 (P^.OOl) 
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.. LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .5113 (P<'.05) 
.. Psychologists' Judgement - .0305 

These results suggest that the combination of the four screening instru- 
ments is the best predictor of academic achievement for second graders in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

The fact that the four screening instruments appear to be a better pre- 
dictor of academic achievement for second graders than the judgement of the 
psychologists in differentiating between LD children and non-LD children 
appears to substantiate the classification of the students made by the 
screening instruments rather than the classification by the psychologists 
at this age level where a definite diagnosis of a specific learning disability 
is more difficult. 

For the combined third, fourth, and fifth grade students the correlation 
coefficient between the psychologists' judgement and the identification of 
LD and normal students using the four screening instruments was .8563 (P^.OOl). 
Syllabication A correlated with the psychologists' judgement at the .5529 
(P .001) level, and Syllabication "B" correlated at the .7131 (P<.001) level 
suggesting that Syllabication "B" is a better predictor than Syllabication "A" 
at the higher grade levels. Myklobust's Pupil Behavior Rating Scale correlated 
with the psychologists' judgement at the .8110 (P^.OOl) level, and the LD- 
Screen-Pupil Behavior correlated at the .8188 (P<.001) level suggesting that 
either of these instruments is a better predictor of learning disabilities as 
identified by the psychologists' judgement at the third, fourth, and fifth 
grade levels than the Syllabication tests. 

Dividing the third, fourth, and fifth grade students into dichotomous 
groups of children having a learning problem and those not having learning 
problems as determined by the psychologists' judgement, the screening instruments 
yield the following correl^^tion coefficients: 

o 

ERIC 
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Syllabication "B" - .6018 {P<.001) 
.. Myklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .6446 {P</ .001) 
.. LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .6553 (P<.001) 
.. Psychologists' Judgement - .6950 {P<.001) 
In the area of arithmetic for the third, fourth, and fifth grade students 
the correlation coefficients were as follows: 

.. Combination of four Screening Instruments - .5971 {P< .001) 
.. Syllabication "A" - .4583 {P< ."OOS) 
.. Syllabication "B" - .6055 {P<.001) 

Klyklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale - .6446 (P<.001) 
LD Screen-Pupil Behavior - .6553 {P<.001) 
.. Psychologists' Judgement - .5627 CP<.001) 
For the combined third, fourth, fifth grade students a combination of the 
four screening instruments appears to be a better predictor of reading and 
spelling achievement than any one of the screening tests Individually or the 
psychologists' judgement. The Nlyklebusts' Pupil Behavior Rating Scale and 
LD Screen-Pupil Behavior which are based on the teachers' judgement appear 
to be the best indicators of achievement in arithmetic. 

The Individual items of the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior were analyzed for 
both the LD students and the Normal students (See Tables 5 and 6). Although 
many of the correlation coefficients reached the level of significance, only 
those correlation coefficients which are significantly different from zero 
at the .001 level will be discussed. For the LD group Item 1 which deals 
with the teachers' estimate of the child's intellectual ability correlated 
with Items 9 and 10 at the .6708 and .7086 levels respectively. Item 9 
deals with word recognition In reading, and Item 10 deals with the ability to 
recall words and express ideas verbally. For the Normal group Item 1 correlated 
with Item 20, which relates to reading comprehension, at the .6667 level. 
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Item 2 which deals with speech problens including articulation, tone, 
and volume did not correlate at the .001 level with any other item for 
either group. BEST COPY flVJilUlBLE 

Iter- which deals with the child's achievement in relationship with his 
Intellectual potential correlated with Items 8 and 19 at the ,6882 and .7255 
levels respectively for the normal group. Item 8 deals with the child's level 
of motor coordination, and Item 19 relates to the child's level of social 
growth and development. 

Item 4 which deals with the child's arithmetic ability did not correlate 
with any other item for either group at the .001 level. 

Item 5 which involves the ability to remember and follow instructions 
given verbally correlate- with Items 10 and 20 at the .6977 and .6855 levels 
respectively for the LD group. Item 10 deals with the ability to recall words 
and express ideas verbally, and Item 20 deals with Reading Comprehension. For 
the normal group Item 5 correlated at the .6742 level with Item 17 which deals 
with the ability to remember sequences. 

Item 6 which is th2 teacher's estimate of the child's handwriting ability 
and Item 7 which deals with a child's time concept did not correlate with any 
other Item at the ,001 levnl 

As previously indicated, Item 8 correlated with Item 3 at the .001 
level of significance. 

Item 9, as previously mentioned, correlated with Item 1 at the ,6708 level 
for the LD group. It also correlated with Items 10 and 20 at the .7483 and .8032 
levels respectively for the LD group. None of the correlation coefficients for 
Item 9 reached the .001 level for the normal students. 

In addition to the fact that Item 10 correlated with Items 1, 5, and 9 at 
the .7086, ,6977, and .7^33 levels respectively for the LD students. It also 
correlated with Item 20 at the .6011 level. For the normal students It 
correlated with Items 14 and 24 at the .5528 and .6975 levels respectively. 
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Item n which deals with spelling skills did not correlate with any other 
Item at the .001 level for either group of students. 

Item 12 which relates to the child's attention span correlated with 
Item 16 which deals with the child's ability to attend to major issues while 
screening out background noises and activities at the .6256 level for the LD 
group. It did not correlate with any other item at the .001 level for the normal 
students. 

Item 13 which indicates whether the child tends to withdraw, avoid people, 
new situations, conflict, or difficult tasks did not correlate at the .001 
level for either group. 

For the LD group Item 14 which deals with reversals of letters and numbers 
correlated at the .8855 level with Item 22 which deals with the confusion of 
letters which look alike. For the normal group it correlated with Items 10, 16, 
17, 22, and 24 at the .5528, .6786, .6875, .8402, and .6124 levels respectively. 
Item 10 relates to verbal expression; Item 16 Is a measure of the child's 
attention span; Item 17 indicates the child's ability to remember sequences; 
and item 24 indicates the frequency at which a child loses his place on the page. 

For the LD students item 15 which deals with hyperactivity correlated with 
item 23, which relates to the child's assuming unusual postures and facial 
expressions while reading or writing such as blinking, rubbing his eyes etc., at 
the .5563 level. 

It correlated with Items 16, 18, and 22 at the .7589, .5863, and .6318 
levels respectively for the normal students. Item 16 relates to attending to 
major Issues; Item 18 involves sudden shift's in behavior relating to emotional 
factors; and Item 22 deals with the confusion of letters which look alike. 

As previously Indicated, Item 16 correlated with Item 12 at the .6256 level 
for the LD group and at the .6786 and .7589 levels with Items 14 and 15 
respectively for the normal group. It also correlated with Item 12 at the .6255 
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level for the LD students and with Items 17, 22, and 24 at the ,6786, .6295, 
and .5887 levels respectively for the normal students. 

Item 17 correlated with Item 24 at the .6289 level for the LD students. 
Item 17 deals with remembering sequences, and Item 24 relates to the child's 
losing his place in reading. As previously mentioned Item 17 correlated with 
Items 5, 14, and 16 at the .6742, .6875, and .6786 levels respectively for the 
normal students. With the normal group it also correlated with Items 22 and 
24 at the .8402 and .6124 levels respectively. 

Item 18, which deals with sudden unexplainable shifts in behavior and 
emotional outbursts, correlated at the .9009 level with Item 25 which relates to 
excessively irritable and agressive behavior for the LD students. It correlated 
at the .5863 level with Item 15 dealing with hyperactivity for the normal group. 

As previously mentioned Item 19, which deals with social growth and 
development, correlated at the .7255 level with Item 3 for the normal students; 
however it did not correlate with any other Item at the .001 level for the 
LD students. 

As previously mentioned Item 20 which relates to reading comprehension 
correlated with Items 5, 9, and 10 at the .6855, .8032, and .6011 levels 
respectively for the LD students, and it correlated with Items 1 and 2 at 
the .6667 and .6288 levels respectively for the normal students. 

Item 21 relating to the child's willingness to accept responsibility did 
not correlate at the .001 level for either group. 

As previously mentioned Item 22 relating to the confusion of letters which 
look alike correlated with Item 14 at the .8855 level for the LD students, 
and it correlated with Items 14, 15, 16 and 17 at the .8402, .6318, .6295, and 
.8402 levels respecti -ely for the normal students. As previously indicated. 
Item 23 dealing with the child's assuming unusual postures when reading or 
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writing correlated at the .5846 level with Item 15 for the LD students; 
however none of the correlation coefficients for the normal students 
reached the .001 level of significance. 

Item 24, as previously indicated, correlated with Item 17 at the .6289 
level for the LD group, and it correlated with Items 5, 10, 14, and 17 at 
the .5505, .6975, .6124, and .6124 levels respectively for the normal students. 

Item 25 dealing with excessive irritability and aggression correlated 
with Item 18 at the .9009 level for the LD students. 

Item 26 relating to the child's complaining of physical problems such 
as headaches, stomach aches, etc. did not correlate with any other subtest 
at the .001 level for either group. 

The Intercorrelatlons between the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior total score, 
the Psychologists' rating of students as being LD or normal, and each individual 
item of the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior wei^e computed for Grades 3, 4, and 5 
(See Table 7). 

Twenty- three of the twenty-six items of the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior 
correlated at or above the .001 level with the total score for the check list. 
Item 3 dealing with the teacher's evaluation of the child's progress in relation 
to his potential correlated at the .3719 level. Item 8 dealing with motor 
coordination correlated at the .3299 level, and Item 26 relating to the child's 
complaints of physical problems during challenging classroom activities correlated 
at the .4670 level. All of the correlation coefficients, however, are signifi- 
cantly different from 0 at or above the .05 level suggesting that each item 
of the test is contributing significantly to the total score. 

Items 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
24 correlated with the Psycholists' Judgement at the .001 level. 
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A t test was applied to the scores for the two groups, LO and normal, for 
the second grade students and the third, fourth, and fifth grade students on 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT), Bender-Gestalt Test, and Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 

For the second grade students a significant difference at the .05 level was 
indicated on the WISC Perfonnance Scale Score, the WISC subtests Comprehension 
and Object Assembly, and WRAT Arithmetic. A significant difference between 
the two groups at the .02 level was indicated on the WISC Information subtest. 
The .01 level of significance was indicated in the variance between the two 
groups on the ITPA Mean Scaled Score, ITPA subtests Auditory Association and 
Verbal Expression, WISC subtests Arithmetic and Vocabulary. The two groups 
differed at the .001 level of significance on the WRAT Reading and Spelling 
subtests, the WISC Full Scale Score and Verbal Scale Score, and the WISC sub- 
test Similarities. There was not a significant difference between the two 
groups of second graders on the ITPA subtests Auditory Reception, Visual 
Reception, Visual Association, Manual Expression, Visual Closure, Auditory 
Sequential Memory, and Visual Sequential Memory, Bender-Gestalt Error Score, 
WISC subtests Digit Span, Picture Completion, Block Design, and Coding. 

For the third, fourth, and fifth grade students the LD group and normal 
group differed at the .05 level on their Bender-Gestalt Test error score. 
The difference between the two groups on the WISC Performance Scale Score and 
WISC subtests Picture A'^rangement and Coding was at the .02 level of significance. 
The difference between the two groups on the ITPA subtest Granmatic Closure 
and the WISC subtests Information, Comprehension, and Similarities was at the 
.01 level of significanc'j. The .001 level of significance was indicated in 
the variability between the two groups on the ITPA subtest Auditory Association, 
the WRAT Reading, Spelling, and Arithmetic Scores, WISC Full Scale Score, WISC 
Verbal Scale Score, WISC subtests Arithmetic and Vocabulary. 
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There was not a significant difference between the two groups on the 
ITPA subtests Auditory Reception, Visual Reception, Visual Association, Verbal 
Expression, Manual Expression, Visual Closure, Auditory Sequential Memory 
and Visual Sequential Memory, WISC subtests Digit Span, Picture Completion, 
Block Design, and Object Assembly. 

Since the t^ tests had indicated a significant difference between the 
two groups on the WISC Full Scale Score at the .001 level for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grade students, it was felt that the LD Screen instruments may have 
been measuring general intellectual development rather than identifying the 
presence of a learning disability per se. I" order to clarify this question, 
the intercorrel ation coefficients between the screening instruments and the 
WISC scores were derived. For the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior the highest 
correlation was .4969 (P<'.001) with the WISC Full Scale Score suggesting that 
approximately .25 of the variability in the screening instrument can be 
attributed to general intellectual development. The correlation coefficient 
between the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior and the WISC Verbal Scale Score was .4623 
(P .01) and the WISC Performance Scale Score was .3508 (P<;'.05). 

The correlation coefficients between the Syllabication "A" and the WISC 
Full Scale Score, Verbal Scale Score, and Performance Scale Score was .4524 
(P .01), .5109 (P .001), and .2120 respectively, suggesting that general 
intellectual development explains about twenty percent or less of the variability 
of the screening instrument. 

Syllabication "B" correlated with the WISC Full Scale Score, Verbal Scale 
Score, and Performance Scale Scores at the .4479 (P<'.01 ), .4066 (P<(.01), 
.3450 (P<^.05) levels respectively again suggesting that general intellectual 
development explairio about twenty percent or less of what Syllabication "B" 
is measuring. 

Myklebust's Pupil Behavior Rating Scale correlated with the WISC Full Scale 
Score, Verbal Scale Score, and Performance Scale Score at the .5003 (P<r.001), 
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.4593 (P<.01), and ,3698 (P<.05) levels respectively. Here again, general 
intellectual development explains about twenty-five percent or less of what 
the test is measuring. 

These results suggest that even though all .four of the tests are related 
to general intellectual development, all four are measuring factors which 
are independent of the child's level of intellectual functioning as measured 
by the WISC. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Results of the Project CHILD Screening Study Phase II suggest that the 
LD Screen instruments "lay be used very effectively and economically to screen 
large school populations for learning problems at the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grade levels. The battery of tests require a minimum of teacher 
and student time in administration and scoring. Although al ' three instruments 
are sensitive to general intellectual development, this study has indicated 
tiidt intelligence accounts for only twenty tc twenty-five percent of the 
variability of the LD Screen instruments. Using the testing instruments 
described in this study, it was found that between ^ix and seven percent of 
ihe second, third, and fourth grade students and three percent of the fifth 
grade students scored one standard deviation below the mean on all the screening 
instruments. The lower percentage at the fifth grade resulted from the fact 
that the ceiling for the LD Screen-Syllab i :ation may be too low for these 
students. These results suggest, however, that a school district could use 
these instruments to screen their enti'^e second, third, and fou-'th grade 
populations and identify six to seven percjnt of their ^tudents for further 
in-depth evaluations. At the fifth grade level i*- may be necessary to rely 
on the LD Screen-Pupil Behavior in cases where the child does not score one 
standard deviation below the. mean or the LD Screen-Syl Ubi cation but does score 
one standard deviation below the mean on LD Screen-Pupil Behavior. 

Since the screening instruments were not administered to kindergarten 
nor first grade students, further research is recomriended in the use of the 
ID Screen-Pupil Behavior with children at the younq°r aqes. Since the 
vocabulary used for the LD Screen-Syllabication were taken from the third 
grade level, further extension of this instrument both downward and upward 
is recommended. Using first grade vocabulary, an instrument might be developed 
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for use at the end of the first grade. Since the ceiling did not appear 
to be high enough for the fifth grade students, another instrument might be 
developed using fifth grade vocabulary to more effectively screen the fifth 
grade and perhaps sixth grade populations. 

Since language disabilities frequently go undetected until the child has 
become completely alienated from school by several years of constant failure, 
these instruments should make a significant contribution in the area of 
early identification of children having learning disabilities. Early 
identification and intervention should be helpful in the prevention of 
educational casualties. 
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Mean and Standard Deviations on Screening Instruments 
For LD and Normal Students Combined 
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97,85 


95.75 


15.76 


19.93 


Spelling 


96.08 


90.15 


i2.87 


13.64 


Arithmetic 


92.54 


91.25 


6.57 


7.64 



ERIC 



TABLE J_ 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND HOmi STUDENTS, GRADER 
ON TEST VARIABLE;; ITPA Mean Scale Score 



45 



Group M SO t_ L 

1^0 32.56 2.01 

3.2939 .01 

Nonnal 37.00 3.08 



TABLE 10 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADER 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Auditory Reception 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


LD 


32.11 


4.91 












0.2913 


HS 


Normal 


32.80 


2.39 
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TABLJ 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 2 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Visual Reception 





Group 


M 


SO 


t 


P 


LD 


31.89 


.6.88 










• 


0.6161 


NS 


Normal 


34.00 


4.30 ' 







TABLE 12 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADER 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Auditory Association 





Group 


M 


SO 


t 


P 


LD 

Normal 


29.00 
36.20 


3.43 
5.45 


3.0653 


.01 



• 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE 13 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Visual Association 



47 




LD 



34.33 



4.00 



1.2625 



NS 



Normal 



37.80 



6.38 



TABLE 14 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADER 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Verbal Exprosslon 



Group ^ 



LD 29.22 4.12 

3.8716 .01 

Normal 38.40 4.51 



48 

TABLE 15 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, 6RADE_2,' 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ^TPA Manual Expression 



Group M SO t_ E 

LD 35.11 6.21 

1 .4225 NS 

Nonnal 39.60 4.34 



TABLE 16 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2, 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Grammatic Closure 



Group H SO 



LD 28.56 3.32 



Normal 36.80 2.68 

* 



4.7333 .001 



ERIC 



TABLE 17 ^9 
MEANS, standard' DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: HPA Visual Closure 



Group 



M 



SO 



LD 



37.22 



4.02 



0.3933 



NS 



Normal 



38.20 



5.22 



TABLE 18 

Means, standard deviations, and t- values for ld and normal students, grader 

ON test VARIABLE: ITPA Auditory Sequential Memory 



Group M SO t P 



LD 36.22 4.66 

1.2408 NS 

Normal '^O.OO 6.78 



ERIC 



TABLE 19 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORt-IAL STUDENTS, GRADE, 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Visual Sequential Memory 



50 



Group M SD^ 

LD 32.33 5.48 

Normal 35.60 2.70 



1.2365 NS 



TABLE 20 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE, 
ON TEST VARIABLE: Bender Error Score 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 




LD 


5.44 


4.69 














1.1760 


NS 




Normal 


2.80 


2.17 









G3 
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TABLE 21 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORf'iAL STUDENTS, GRA0E_2_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WRAT Reading 



Group M Ifi ^ 

LD 87.67 4.90 

8.7983 .001 

Normal 116.00 7.21 



TABLE 22 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE" WRAT Spelling 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


LD 


88. n 


6.09 












5.6169 


.001 


Norma] 


109.40 


8.02 
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TABLE 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Full Scale 



0 52 



Group M ^ 



LD 92.22 8.60 



Normal 112.20 7.69 



4.3109 .001 



TABLE 24 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE_2. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Verbal 



Group M SO 



LD 91.44 9.37 



Normal 115.00 9.70 



4.4552 .001 



6S 



TABLE 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Performance 




2.5222 .05 

Nomial ■ 106.80 11.43 



TABLE 26 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2... 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Information 



Group 



SD 



Ld 



Normal 



8.67 



13.00 



2.92 



2.12 



2.9021 



.02 



TABLE ?7 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WlSC Comprehension 



Group J! sp t P 

to 8.67 3.24 

2.4279 .05 

Nonnal 12.40 1.34 



TABLE 28 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Arithmetic 



Gtx)up H SO t P 



LO 8.33 1.32 

3.2869 . .01 

Normal 12.00 2.92 



TABLE 29 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADEi_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Similarities 



Group M SO t " 

LD 7.89 -2.03 

4.9642 .001 

Normal 13.00 1.41 



TABLE 30 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADER. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Vocabulary 



Group N SD 



LD 8.89 1.76 

3.4422 .01 

Normal ^2.20 1.64 
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TASLE 31 56 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE J_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Digit Span 



Group f1 Sp t [ 

LD 9.25 1.58 

2.1346 NS 

Normal 11.80 2.77 



TABLE 32 

t€ANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE J. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Picture Completion 



Group N SD t P 



LD 9.44 2.13 

.1233 NS 

Normal 9.60 2.51 



68 

ERIC 



TABLE 33 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, md t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE_2 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Picture Arra ament 



Group il SD _t P 

LD 8.44 2.60 

2.8047 .02 

Normal 12.80 3.11 



TABLE 34 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE J. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Block Design 



Group H SD 



LD 10.44 1.81 



Normal 11.00 2.24 



.5075 NS 
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TABLE 35 ' ^« 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 2 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Object Assembly 





Group 


M 


SO 


t 


P 


LD 

Normal 


9.11 
12.00 


1.96 . 
3.00 


2.1937 


.05 



TABLE 36 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_2_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ^ISC Coding 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


LD 

Normal 


• 

7.67 

9.40 


3.74 
3.29 


.8C41 


NS 



TABLE 37 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE^L. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WRAT Arithmetic 




Nonnal 96-80 



TABLE 38 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE J:5_ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: I™ Mean Scale Score 



Group M SD 



33.77 3.45 

2.7415 .01 

Nonnal 36.80 3.63 



T^BLE 39 BEST COPY AVAIl/iSLE ^ ,. 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE J:^ 

ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Auditory Reception 



Group M SD t P 

LD 28.42 7.63 

1.8103 NS 

Nonnal 32.73 7.45 



TABLE 40 ■> ■ . 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATION?, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 

ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Visual Perception 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


LD 


36.48 


6.65 • 












.1201 


NS 


Nonnal 


36,20 


9.09 







• 

• 



'7 'A 
t c5 



TABLE 41 61 
MEANS. STAI^DARD DEVIATIONS. AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE J:5^ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ^^PA Auditory Association 



Group M 19 t L. 

LD 30.77 9.29 

3.5212 .001 

Normal " 40.00 5,76 



TABLE 42 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Visual Association 



Group N SO 



LD 35.48 5.36 

.7560 NS 

Normal 36.80 5.89 
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TABLE 43 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE JJ. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ""PA Verbal Expression 



Group M SD t P 

to 32.00 4.91 

1.0157 N3 

Normal 33.53 4.56 



TABLE 44 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Manual Expression 



Group M SD 



LD 39.71 5.72 

.2476 NS 

Normal 40.13 4.79 
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MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORm STUDENTS. GRADE_3J 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ^^PA Grammatic Closure 



Group M ^ i L 

LD 28.29 8.51 

3.3338 .01 

Normal 36.40 5.74 ' 



TABLE 46 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE^^l 
ON TEST VARIABLE: HPA Visual Closure 



Group M SO 



LD 36.16 6.34 

..<665 NS 

Nonnal 37.47 5.97 



76 

ERIC 



TABLE A 7 64 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_3^ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ITPA Auditory Sequential Memory 

Group M SD t P 

35.71 8.17 

1.0255 NS 

Normal 38.20 6.66 



TABLE 48 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: Visual Sequential Memory (ITPA) 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


9 



LD 34.90 5.56 

1.6177 NS 

Normal 38.40 9.06 



ERIC 
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65 



. . HPQ FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADER 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND nmm 

Bender Error Score 



ON TEST VARIABLE: 




Normal 



1.67 



1.91 



2.1702 



.05 



'Zf^.m.. DEVIATIONS. AND t«S FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADER 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WRAT Reading 




to 



Normal 



84.58 



115.53 



10.09 



15.30. 



8.2040 



.001 



7^ 



ERIC 



TABLE 51 66 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, G.(ADL_3;;^ 

» 

ON TEST VARIABLE: WRAT Spelling 



Group M SO 



LD 83.13 8.42 

7.2257 .001 

t 

Normal 103.07 9.49 



TABLE 52 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WRAT Arithmetic 



Group M SO 



LD 88.58 5.85 

4.4053 .001 

Normal 97.07 6.68 



0 

ERIC 



TABLE 



53 



67 



MEANS. STANUARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADEi± 



ON TEST VARIABLE: 



Wise Full Scale Score 



Group 



LD 



Normal 



SD 



95.74 -9.26 



109.07 9.23 



4.5775 



.001 



TABLE 54 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE J± 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Verbal Scale Score 



108.27 10.68 



TABLE 68 
MEANS. STANDARD" DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: "ISC Performance Scale Score 



Group M SD_ 



LO 100.06 10.30 

2.5262 .02 

Normal 108.27 10.37 



TABLE 56 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Information 





Group 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


LD 

Norm?! 


8J6 
10.73 


2.53 
2.58 


3.2124 


.01 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE 57 69 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE^l. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: "ISC Comprehension 



Group W SD. 

LD 8.94 2.82 

Nonnal 11.40 1.73 



3.1091 .01 



TABLE 58 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE J:i 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Arithmetic 



Group . M SD 



LD 8.10 2.10 

4.3672 .001 

Normal 10-93 1.98 



ERIC 



TABLED 70 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR I.D AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Simlla-Ules 



Gro up M SO^ 



ID 9.87 2.63 



Normal 12.67 2.64 



3.3771 .01 



TABLE 60 



MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS* AND t- VALUES FO". LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Vocabulary 



Group , M SO 



LO 8.29 2.49 



Nonnal 11,60 2.61 



4.1567 ,001 



ERIC 



TABLE 6^ 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADES;;;!^ 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Digit Span 




LO 8.83 2.07 

1.8410 NS 

Nonnal 10.20 2.81 ' 



TABLE 

ME/:. S, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS. GRADE J:! 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Picture Completion 



Group M SD 



LD 



Normal 



10.23 2.40 



11.07 3.08 



1.0132 NS 



TABLED 7^ 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t-VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE_3;:5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Picture Arrangement 



Group _M SD[ 



LD 9.84 2.30 



Normal 12.00 3.14 



2.6485 .02 



TABLE 64 

MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 3-5 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Block Design 



Group H SO 



LD 9.90 2.39 



Normal 10.67 2,64 



.9834 NS 



ERIC 



TABLE 65 73 
MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADE 
ON TEST VARIABLE: WISC Object Assembly 

Group M SD t P 

l_0 10.68 .2.39 

.3654 NS 

Nonnal lO-^O 2.47 ' 



TABLE 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND t- VALUES FOR LD AND NORMAL STUDENTS, GRADEi;:^. 
ON TEST VARIABLE: ^^^^ 



Group . M SD 



Lo 9.79 2.65 

2.5020 .02 

Nomal 11 2.24 



id 

ERIC 
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LEGEND FOR TABLE 67 



1. L/D Screen-Pupil Behavior Total Score 

2. L/D Screen Classification 

3. Psychologists' Ratings 

4. L/D Screen Syllabication A 

5. L/D Screen Syllabication B 

6. Myklebust Pupil Behavior F'.ating Scale 



Wise Scores 

7. Ful 1 Scale Score 

8. Verbal Scale Score 

9. Perfonnance Scale Score 

10. Information 

11. Comprehension 

12. Arithmetic 

13. Similarities 

14. Vocabulary 

15. Digit Span 

16. Picture Completion 

17. Picture Arrangement 

18. Block Design 

19. Object Assembly 

20. Coding 
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TABLE 68^ 77 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR WISC AND LD/SCREEN-PUPIL BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 

FOR GRADES 3.4,5 



UssjtMMkammtm 



Jest Means Standard Deviations 

Screening Checklist, Total Score 46.23 12.03 

Syllabication Test A 14.35 4.02 

Syllabication Test B 12.98 3.89 

htyklebust Test 59.23 14.87 
WISC 

Full Scale 100.55 11.48 

Verbal 98.13 13.42 

Performance 103.08 11.44 

Information ;8.93 2.89 

Comprehension 9,83 2.77 

Arithmetic 9.18 2.43 

Similarities 10.88 2.97 

Vocabulary 9.33 3.04 

Digit Span 9.43 2.45 

Picture Completion 10.58 2.76 

Picture Arrangement 10.68 2.89 

Block Design 10.00 2.54 

Object Assembly . 10.58 2.54 

Coding 10.70 2.63 
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PROJECT CHILD 
L/D SCREEN - PUPIL HEHAVIOR 

TO THE TEACHER: 

The purpose of the Screening Checklist for Learning Disabilities 
Is to identify childi-en who have deficits in learning. 

Adequate opportunity for observation of the student should be a 
prerequisite for using the checklist. Care and consideration should be 
given to each itein as it relates to the child being evaluated. 

A rating of 1, 2, or 3 should be given on each item by circling 
the appropriate number. Upon completion of the checklist, the circled 
numbers should be added and the total should be recorded where rating 
score is indicated. 
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PROJfXT CHILD 
L/D SCREEN - PUPIL BEHAVIOR 



<9 



NAME ^DATE 

SCHOOL CRATING SCORE 



RATING 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE APPEARS TO BE 

Below average 1 

Average 2 

Above average 3 

A SPEECH IS CHARACTERIZED BY ARTICULATION PROBLEMS, 

JQ- UNUSUAL TONAL QUALITY, CLUTTERING, OR VOLUME CHANGES 

jt^ Frequently 1 



Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

ACTUAL SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT IN COMPARISON WITH 
ABILITY TO LEARN APPEARS TO BE 

Significantly below expectations .... 1 

Average for abilities 2 

Superior to what might be expected for 

one of his abilities 3 

ABILITY IN ARITHMETIC HAY BEST BE DESCRIBED AS 
Below average for aye and/or 

grade placement „ 1 

Average for age and/or 

grade placement . 2 

Above average for age and/or 

grade placon^ent . 3 

HAS DIFFICULTY REMtM3rRINr. AND FOLLOWING 
INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN VEkH/^LLY 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

HANDWRITING MAY BfST BE DESCRIBED AS 
Below average for age and/or 

grade placement ^ 

Averag' for ^^qe and/or 
grade place'nenc 
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Above rw^:T<iye for ago and/or 

grade placement 3 



9 



ABILITY ro [)fVri..OP A f.ONCrPT OF TIME-- 
INCIJ.'DINC. Tf.l.l.lf;r, TiML AMD THE AWARENESS 
OF THE. f'ASSrtGl; (jF TIME 



B£ST copy m\miE 



Significantly inadequate 1 

Adequate ; 2 

Superior , , 2 

MOTOR COORDINATION CAN BEST BE DESCRIBED AS 

Clumsy, awkward ^ 

Average for age 2 



Superior for age 



WORD RECOGNITION IN READING MAY BEST 
BE DESCRIBED AS 

Below average for age and/or 
grade placement 



Average for age and/or 
grade placement , . . 



Above average for age and/or 
crado placement 



HAS DIFFKDLTY RECALLING WORDS AND EXPRESSING 
IDEAS VERBA'. LY 



Trequently . 
Occasionally 
Xaroly . 



SPELLING SKILLS KM REST BE DESCRIBED AS 

Below avprag.. for age and/or 
gradf: placenjcnt 



Averoqe tor arjp an^Vor 



Abov^ av/er^v^:' for aoc i.iJ/or 



3 



1 

2 
3 



FWIBIT^ '.'ERY LIMiTf; AlTniTION SPAN BEING UNABLE 
TO ATTfNL a T^SK TOP A REASONABLE LENGTH OF TIME 

FriX]i.'er"5 ly ^ 

Occa''>ionally , . . 2 

Rarely ^ 



rPNDS TO IS l.r:(nr?.A>::j, AvKDnc PEOt^Lf:, NEW 
SlTuAfiOf,',, (,ONFLi/r, ijP hi FFiCULT- TASKS 

Fre <uently ^ 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely ^ 
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REVERSES LETTERS, WORDS, OR NUMBERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
READING. WRITING. ANU/OR SPELLING. SUCH AS d FOR b. 
n FOR u, was_ FOR saw . JU FOR 4^ 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

APPEARS TO BE HYPERACTIVE, i.e. GETTING OUT OF 
HIS SEAT. TALKING TO OTHER CHILDREN. SHARPENING 
PENCIL, GOING TO RESTROOM. SHUFFLING FEET. TAPPING 
HIS PENCIL EXCESSIVELY 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

APPEARS TO BE UNABLE TO KEEP HIS ATTENTION ON THE 
MAJOR ISSUE WHILE IGNORING BACKGROUND NOISES AND 
ACTIVfTIES 

Frequently . , 1 

Occasionally i. 

Rarely 3 

FAILS TO REMEMBER SEQUENCES SUCH AS THE ORDER 
OF LETTERS IN WORDS. NUMBERS IN SEQUENCE. 
EVENTS IN SEQUENCE. ETC. 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

BEHAVIOR IS CHARACTERIZED BY SUDDEN UNEXPLAINABLE 
SHIFTS IN EMOTIONAL STATE BEING CHARACTERIZED BY 
SUDDEN TEMPER TANTRUMS. EMOTIONAL OUTBURSTS. ETC. 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENi AND MATURATION MAY BE BEST 
DESCRIBED AS 

Ifnmature for chronological age 1 

Average for chronological ac;e 2 

Above average for chronological age 3 

READING COMPREHENSION IS 

Below average fcr chronological age 
and/or grade placement 1 

Average for chronological age 
and/or grade placomp.it 2 

Above average for chro^iologlcal age 
and/or grade placement 3 



f 
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FAILS TO VOLUNTEER FOR AND ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Frequently , , , ] 

Occaslondlly 2 

Rarely 3 

C(WF<S&L$ ItTTERS m\ZW LOOK ALIKE ^ 

\/> 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally 2 ^ 



TOTAL SCORf 



Rarely 3 

\ 

ASSUMES UNUSUAL POSTURES WHEN READING OR WRITING, 
SUCH AS BLINKING OR RUBBING EYES, TILTING HEAD TO 
ONE SIDE, HOLDING MATERIAL TOO CLOSE, OR ASSUMING 
UNUSUAL FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 

Frequently 1 

Occasionally .' 2 

Rarely „ 3 

LOSES HIS PLACE ON THE PAGE 

Frequently ] 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely , 3 

APPEARS TO BE FXCFSSIi/ELY IRRITABLE AND AGGRESSIVE. 
SULKING, PICKING FIGHTS, RESISTING AUTHORITY FIGURES 

Frnquently , . . ] 

OcccTiioiial ly . , , 2 

Rarely 3 

COMPLAINS OP PHYSICAL PROBLEMS SUCH AS HEADACHES, 
STOMACH ACHES. ETC. ESPECIALLY DURING CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES WHICH HE FINDS MOST CHAILENGING 

Frequently , , ^ ] 

Occasionally .... 2 

Rarely , , ..... 3 
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LD/SCREEN-SYLLABICATION 
Teack^r Instructions 



Form A 



1. Pass out Form A 

2. Have the student record Name, Date and Teacher's Name 
In the appropriate spaces. 

3. Read directions orally 

4. Do examples A. B» and C on the board with. children 

5. Have children complete test-front and back (No time limit) 

6. Collect test sheets 
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LD/SCREEN-SYLLABICATION 
Form A 

NAME__ T EACHER'S NAME 

DATE 

I. Directions: 

Look at each word. Count the number of parts (syllables) that you hear 
in that word. 

Blacken the circle in front of the number you counted. 



EXAMPLE: 










A. 


UNTIL 




02 




B. 


BAT 




^ c 




C. 


COMPANY 




02 


03 


1. 


BALL 


o 1 

^ 1 




0 0 


2. 


BICYCLE 


o 1 




03 


3. 


TOWER 


° 1 




» 3 




rniiDcr 


O 1 
1 


O 0 
L 


0 0 


5. 


LEMONADE 


° 1 


° 2 




6. 


ELEVEN 


o 1 


o 2 


03 


7. 


ANGRY 


° 1 


o 2 


03 


8. 


LONG 


o 1 


o 2 


03 


9. 


DANGER 


o 1 


o 2 




10. 


BANANA 


° 1 


o 2 


03 



11. 


EIGHT 


o 1 


o2 


o3 




12. 


ANOTHER 


o 1 


o2 


03 




13. 


FENCE 


o 1 


o2 


03 




14. 


HAPPY 


o 1 


o2 


03 




15. 


FINGER 


o 1 


o2 


03 




16. 


TERRIBLE 


o 1 


o2 


03 




17. 


ABLE 


o 1 


o2 


03 




18. 


SWEET 


o 1 


o2 


03 




19. 


YESTERDAY 


o 1 


o2 


03 




20. 


LESSON 


o 1 


o2 


03 





LD/SCREEN-SYLLABICATION 
Teacher Instructions 

< 

Form B 

1. Pass out Form B 

2. Have the student record Name, Date and Teacher's Name 
in the appropriate spaces 

3. Read directions orally. 

4. Do examples A and B on the board with children 

5. Have children complete test-front and back (No time limit) 

6. Collect test sheets 
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LD SCREEN-SYLLABICATION 

NAME ^TEACHER'S NAME ' 

DATE 

II. Directions: 

Look at the first word In each row. Then find the word that Is correctly 
separated Into parts (syllables) and blacken the circle In front of It. 



EXAI-IPLE: 

A. TODAY o Tod- ay <=> To-day <=> To-da-y 

B. DISCOVER <=> Dl-sco-ver <=> Disc-over o Dis-cov-er 



1, 


BIRTHDAY 


o 


Birth-day 


o 


Bir-thd-ay 


o 


Bi-rth-day 


2. 


PICNIC 


o 


Pic-ni-c 


o 


Picn-ic 


o 


Pic-nic 


3. 


PENNY 


o 


Penn-y 


o 


Pen-ny 


o 


P-enn-y 


4. 


WOMAN 


o 


Wo-man 


o 


Wom-an 


o 


W-om-an 


5. 


PENCIL 


o 


Penc-il 


o 


Pen-c1-l 


o 


Pen-cn 


6. 


EMPTY 


o 


Em-pt-y 


o 


Emp-ty 


o 


E-mp-ty 


7. 


TOGETHER 


o 


To-geth-er 


o 


Tog-eth-er 


o 


T-og-ether 


8. 


MAGIC 

• 


o 


' gic 


o 


M-ag-lc 


o 


Mag- 1c 


9. 


ANIf^L 


o 


An-i-mal 


o 


An1-ma-l 


o 


A-nlm-al 


10. 


BEAUTIFUL 


o 


B-eaut-iful 


o 


Beau-ti-ful 


o 


Bea-uti-ful 



11. 


ELEPHANT 


o 


Ele-pha-nt 


o 


El-eph-ant 


O 


El-e-phant 


12. 


FARTHER 


o 


Far-ther 


o 


F-ar-ther 


o 


Fa-rth-er 


13. 


TOMORROW 


o 


Tom-o-rrow 


o 


Tom-orr-ow 


o 


To-mor-row 


14. 


REMEMBER 


o 


Rem-ember 


o 


Re-mem-ber 


o 


R-emem-ber 


15. 


TELEPHONE 


o 


Te-le-phone 


o 


T-elep-hone 


o 


Tel-e-phone 


16. 


WONDERFUL 


o 


Wo-nde-rful 


Q 


Won-der-ful 


o 


Wond-erful 


17. 


PRINCESS 


o 


Prin-cess 


o 


P-ri-ncess 


o 


Pr-in-cess 


18. 


SECRET 


o 


Se-c-ret 


O 


Se-cret 


o 


S-ecr-et 


19. 


ADVENTURE 


o 


Adv-ent-ure 


o 


Ad-vsn-ture 


o 


Advft-nture 


20. 


DELICIOUS 


o 


D-elic-ious 


o 


Deli-dous 


o 


De-li-cious 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The literature regarding remediation of language disorders, learning 
disabilities, and central processing dysfunctions reveals a paucity of infor- 
mation upon which to base selec'v'on of an instructional mode'i . Part of this 
problem stems from the fact that in the past many of the intervention models 
have been either inappropriate for public school implementation, inadequately 
described, or unsupported by research data. 

Examination of existing intervention models revealed three models which 
seem to be located at approximately equidistant points on a single continuum, 
from linear-rigid on the one end to non-linear-flexible at the other pole. 
Selection of these instructional approaches consequently offered the distinct 
research advantage of enabling the investigator not only to make statements 
about the efficacy of the particular programs but also through interpolation 
of results to make statements about programs which might also be located on 
this continuum but in positions different from the three models investigated. 

A description of the three programs, an explanation of the continuum upon 
which they can be located. the rationale for so locating them follows: 

Description Of The Instructional Programs 
Alphabetic, Phor . etic, Structural Linguis tic Approach 

The Alphabetic, Phonetic, Structural Linguistic Approach to Literacy 
(APSL) program is a highly structured, uniformly applied, linearly sequenced 
instructiona. program. Its uniformi* structure, and linearity ire based 
on the assumption that language disability is a unidimensional problem and 
that a unidimensional intervention is therefore appropr^He. 
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APSL materials and methodology present language as a series of consistent 
patterns of visual, auditory, and oral ccmmuni cations stimuli; the individual 
stimulus and correct response can be committed to memory and only gradually is 
the learner required to master the system of language so that he can apply 
the generalization, or rule, to an unknown stimulus and determine an appropriate 
response. 

Each stimulus is presented on a multi -sensory basis, utilizing the child's 
ability to learn by seeing, hearing, and speaking. Tactile learning is also 
given much significance in that rough surfaced materials are used continuously 
for the child to reproduce written symbols, placing his finger on the abrasive 
surface to maximize the sensation of touch. 

This program is characterized by much repetion and drill, largely based on 
an assumption that the language disabled child relies heavily on memory for ■ 
all learning. In the APSL approach this is typified in constant drill and 
practice, both written and oral, or, such items as word families, i.e., sin_, £iji, 
tin . Thus the child writes, reads, hears, and says the letters, words, patterns, 
and rules repeatedly. 

The starting point for each child is the same in this instructional pro- 
gram. Once he has been identified as having a language disability, he begins 
with basic letter recognition, alphabetic sequence, and sound-symbol relation- 
ships. Each student proceeds directly through the APSL materials with no 
variation. Permitted individualization is limited to one dimension; that is, 
rate of progress. 

An integral feature of the APSL program is individual instruction on 
the basic language materials. This i^ believed to be essential for pacing, for 
immediate reinforcement or correction, and for maintaining attention to the 
learning task.^ 

^A more complete description of the APSL model can be found in the 
publication "Project CHILD - The Intervention Models." (See Appendix A) 
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Programmed I nstruction A pproach 

The Programmed Instruction (PI) approach is a structured, linearly 
sequenced, individually applied instructional program. Its principal mode 
of instruction is the linear program, which consiscs of the presentation of 
learning tasks broken down into small sequential stimuli, active response by the 
learner, and imnediate reinforcement of correct responses. The basic 
assumption upon which this program relies is that language disability is 
characterized by gaps in sequence of skills, low motivation, and inadequate prior 
training. 

The materials used in this instructional approach are limited to linear 
programs appropriate to the learner. The language disabled child works through 
the programs at his own rate, but in a strictly linear fashion with no sequences 
deleted. Periodic assessment of progress permits some recycling and reassignment. 

The learner is placed into appropriate programs at his level based upon 
diagnostic information. Although progression through the programs is linear 
and the programs are highly structured, the student does have some alternatives. 
If he fails to progress he may be allowed to repeat the program or he may be 
assigned a parallel program. 

The materials and methods of this instructional approach are pre-detennined 
and are based on the nature of language disability not on the specific needs of 
individual learners. Although there is a degree of flexibility and indivi- 
dualization, it must be within the limits of the pre-determined materials and 
mode of instruction.^ 

Individually Prescribed Program Approach 

The Individually Prescribed Program approach (IPP) is a non-linear, un- 
structured, individualized method of instruction based on the assumption that 

'•A more complete description of the PI model can be found in the 
publication "Project CHILD The Intervention Models." (See Appendix B) 
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by pinpointing the nature of the language disability the teacher will have 
a rational basis for selecting a particular remedial method. This program 
begins with a determination of each learner's profile through an assessment of 
his assets and deficits. Individual instructional strategies are devised 
or selected to ameliorate the child's deficits and to utilize his strengths to 
attain appropriate educational progress. 

Materials and methods are selected from a wide variety of alternatives. 
Resources and methods are in no way limited by this instructional approach but 
rather are a function of the needs of the individual learner. 

Diagnosis within this method is dynamic. Appraisal results are seen as 
tentative and the student's profile is constantly reviewed and revised according 
to his daily classroom performance. Instructional strategies are eliminated 
and new ones are devised as indicated by daily evaluation of student progress. 

Schedules may vary widely with different students and the length of time 

spent on different activities will be part of the individually prescribed 
•J 

strategies.^ 

The three approaches describ^ad above can be compared readily by placing 
them on a continuum extending from linear to non-linear. On such a scale 
complete linearity is represented by a single instructional system with one 
point of entry, one sequence of progression and one point of completion. At 
the opposite pole the completely non-linear approach embraces any instructional 
system, the only criterion for utilization being the child's continuous growth. 
Thus the material to be used, method of presentation, point of entry, sequence 
of progression and point of completion are all functions of the specific 
nature of the learner's disability. The assumption is that, of the three 



A more complete description of the IPP model can be found in the 
publication "Project CHILD - The Intervention Models." (See Appendix 



instructional approaches used in Project CHILD, IPP most closely 
approximates the non-linear extreme, and APSL most closely resembles the 
linear pole with PI located at approximately the center of the scale. 
The following comparison of the respective systems indicate our bases for 
such a placement on the linear, non-linear continuum. 



LINEAR 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



NOM-LINEAR 



APSL 

I. Teacher's Role 

1. Adheres rigidly to 
prescribed method of 
presentation. 



2. Strictly controls 
learner's rate of pro- 
gress through APSL 
sequence. 

II. Procedures 

1. Initial screening for 
language disability; 
periodic evaluation 
of progress. 



1. 



2. 



1. 



PI 



Selects appropriate program- 
med instruction, based upon 
learner's record and recom- 
mendation of diagnostician. 



Allows learner to progress 
at his own pace until he 
completes a program or is 
placed in another sequence. 



Initial screening for lang- 
uage disability; assessment 
for initial placement in 
programmed material; quarter- 
ly assessment for' possible 
change in materials. 



I 



IPP 



1. Selects Instructional 
materia! and method, 
based upon learner's 
record and recomiT.da 
tion of diagnostician. 

2. Bases rate of presenta- 
tion and learner progress 
upon daily observation 
and recommendations of 

di agnostician. 



Initial screening for 
language disability; 
constant assessment to 
initiate and maintain a 
curriculum for each child, 
with methods and mater- 
ials dependent upon 
educational diagnosis. 



2. Single entry point to 
material for all 
learners. 

3. Learner proceeds 
through material as he 
masters it to the 
teacher's satisfaction. 



4. Recycling possible 
in material already 
covered. 
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2. Multiple entry points, 
dependent upon initial 
evaluation. 

3. Learner proceeds through 
material according to his 
ability and the design of 
the program to which he is 
assigned; provision is made 
for quarterly evaluation and 
possible adjustment of 
materials and/or schedule. 

4. Recycling possible in 
comparable programmed 
material . 



2. Multiple entry points, 
dependent upon initial 
evaluation. 

3. Learner proceeds throjgh 
material at the discretion 
of teacher and/or diagnos- 
tician; provision is made 
for daily evaluation and 
possible adjustment of 
materials and/or schedule. 



j 4. Recycling possible in 
any material or method 
selected by teacher or 
di agnostician. 



I 



LINEAR 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



NON-LINEAR 



APSL 



ni. Materials 

1. APSL Reading and 
Auditory Discrimination 
materials only. 

2. The material is a 
highly structured, 
sequential analysis of 
language. 



PI 



1. Basic programmed instruction 
materials and limited alter- 
native programs. 

2. All materials structure 
instruction linearly and 
require sequential progres- 
sion. 



IPP 



1. Various instructional 
materials. 



2. Materials based on 
individual learner 
needs, non-sequential, 
with no emphasis upon 
any one instructional 
design or technique. 
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CHAPTER II 



PROCEDURES 

Nine schools in each of the Irving and Dallas Independent School Districts 
were selected for participation in the project. Nine teachers in each school 
district were selected and randomly assigned to one of the three intervention 
models. They received pre-service instruction in the operation of the particular 
intervention model to which they were assigned. 

An initial screening of all eligible students in the eighteen schools was 
conducted to identify the pool of eligible language handicapped children from 
which the experimental sample was drawn. The screening criteria were those des- 
cribed in Part II of this report. In each school twelve children with language 
disabilities were selected as the experimental sample and were assigned to the 
experimental classroom. 

Each of the eighteen classrooms was composed of thirteen "normal" students 
and twelve students identified as having language disabilities. Each classroom 
was staffed by a teacher and an aide, and the services of an educational diagnostician 
were available as needed. 

A control group of students having language disabilities was established 
using the same criteria used in selecting the experimental sample. These 
students received no particular remediation but were given traditional instruction 
in the regular classroom setting. 

Criterion Measures 

Pre-tests and post-tests were administered to determine the effects of 
the instructional programs. These included the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and a Semantic Differential Test designed to measure attitudinal changes. 
Statistical Analyses 

Four analyses were performed. These were performed for Dallas and Irving 




groups separately on all nine variables from the Metropolitan Achievement Test. jj^^ 
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The nine variables were Word Knowledge, Reading, Compreiiension, Language, 
Spelling, Math Concepts, Math Comprehension, Problem Solving, and Total Math. 
These analyses included those listed belnw. 

A. An analysis was performed comparing each of the experimental groups 

. with its respective control group through an analysis of covariance technique 
using the pre-test scores as the covariate. 

1. Dallas Control— LD scores were compared with APSL-LD, 
PI-LD, and IPP-LD. (Table 1) 

2. Dallas Control— N scores were compared with APSL-N, 
PI-N, and IPP-N. (Table 2) 

3. Irving Control --LD scores were compared with APSL-LD, 
PI-LD, and IPP-LD. (Table 3) 

4. Irving Control— N scores were compared with APSL-N, 
PI-N. and IPP-N. (Table 4) 

B. An analysis was performed comparing each of the LD experimental groups 
with its respective LD control group through an analysis of covariance technique 
using the respective pre-test scores and student IQ scores as control variables. 

1. Dallas Control— LD scores were compared with APSL-LD, PI-LD, 
and IPP-LD. (Table 5) 

2. Irving Control--LD scores were compared with APSL-LD, PI-LD, 
and IPP-LD. (Table 6) 



C. An analysis was performed comparing all four groups (APSL, PI, IPP, 
and Control) at one time through an analysis of covariance techniques using 
the respective pre-test scores as the covariate. The analysis of covariance 
was followed by a Tukey multiple comparison to Identify pair-wise differences 
between adjusted group means. 

1. Dallas APSL-LD, PI-LD, IPP-LD, and Control -LD were compared. 
(Table 7) 

2. Dallas APSL-N,' PI-N, IPP-N, and Control-N were compared. 

(Table 8) J 7 
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3. Irving APSL-LD, PI-LD, IPP-LD, and Control-LD were compared. 
(Table 9) 

4. Irving APSL-N, PI-N, IPP-N, and Control -N were compared. 
(Table 10) 

D. An analysis was performed comparing all four groups (APSL-LD, PI-LD» 
IPP-LD, and Control-LD) at one time through an analysis of covariance technique 
using the respective pre-test scores and I.Q. scores as the covariates. The 
analysis of covariance was followed by a Tukey multiple comparison to identify 
Pt.ir-wise differences between adjusted group means. 

1. Dallas APSL-LD, PI-LD, IPP-LD, and Control-LD were compared. 
(Table 11) 

2. Irving APSL-LD, PI-LD, IPP-LD, and Control-LD were compared. 
(Table 12) 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Results of Analyses 

Covan'ance Analysis (Covan'ate; Pre-test) 

DALLAS 

A. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Dallas Control LD group was compared through analysis of covariance with 
the APSL, PI, and IPP-LD groups are presented in Table 1. These results 
Indicated: 

1. All three Dallas experimental -LD groups were 
superior to the Control -LD group. 

2. APSL was the best of the three methods followed closely 
by PI . 

B. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Dallas Control Normal group was compared with the APSL, PI, and IPP 
Normal groups are presented in Table 2. These results indicated no 
important differences between the Dallas experimental -N groups and the 
Control -N group. 
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IRVING 

C. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Irving Control-LD group was compared to the APSL, PI, and IPP-LD groups 
are presented in Table 3. These results indicated: 

1. There were no important differences between any of the 
Irving experimental -LD groups and the Control-LD groups. 

2. On the Math Concepts subtest the Irving Control-LD group 
was consistently superior to the experimental -LD groups. 

D. The results of the covariance analysis described above why the 
Irving Control-Nonnal group is compared to the APSL, PI, and IPP Normal 
group are presented in Table 4. These results indicated no consistent 
differences between the Irving experimental-N groups and the Control-N 
groups. 

Covariance Analysis (Multiple Covariates) 
DALLAS 

E. The results of the covariance analysis described above where 
Dallas Control LD students are contrasted with APSL, PI, and IPP-LD students 
are presented in Table 5. These results indicated: 

1. The APSL-LD group is superior to the Control group on four 
of the five verbal subtests and three of the four math 
subtests. 

2. No significant differences between PI-LD and the Control-LD 
group. 

3. The IPP-LD group was superior to the Control-LD group on three 
of the four math subtests. 

IRVING 

F. The results of the covariance analysis described above where 
Irving Control-LD students are contrasted with APSL, PI, and IPP-LD students 
are presented in Table 6. These results indicated: 

1. All significant differences were in favor of the Control-LD group. 



Four Group Covariance Analysis (Covariate: Pre-t er^t) 
DALLAS 

G. The results of the covariance analysis described above where all 
four LD groups are considered simultaneously (with one covariate) are pre- 
sented in Table 7. The results indicated: 

1. The four Dallas LD groups differed significantly at the .05 
level on seven of the nine variables. 

2. The multiple comparison results indicated no significant 
differences between the experimental LD groups in Dallas. 

3. The most constant differences are between APSL-LD and Control -LD 
with APSL-LD the superior of the two. 

H. The results of the covariance analyses described above where the 
Dallas Normals are compared with the Ai^SL, PI, and IPP Normals are presented 
in Table 8. These results indicated no important differences among the four 
Dallas Normal groups. 

IftVING 

I. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Irving Control LD group is compared to the APSL, PI, and IPP-LD groups are 
presented in Table 9. These results indicated: 

1. Significant differences we^e found among the four Irving LD 
groups on six of the nine subtests, 

2. The PI-LD group was higher than the APSL-LD group on Word 
Knowledge, Reading, and Comprehension. 

3. On Spelling the APSL-LD grouD was superior to the PI-LD group. 

4. None of the Irving Experi mental -LD groups was consistently 
superior to the other experimental groups on the Central group 
across all variables. 

J, The results of the co\/ariance analysis described above where Control 

Normals are compared with APSL, PI, and IP? Normals are presented in Table 10 

These results indicate no important consistent differences among the four 

Irving Normal groups. 
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DALLAS 

K. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Control, APSL, FI, and IPP-LD groups are compared wUh two covariates are 
presented in Table 11. These results indicate: 

1. Significant differences among the four Dallas LD groups on 
three of the nine subtests. 

2. All the significant differences are on math tests (Math Concepts, 
Math Comprehension, and Math Total.) APSL-LD is superior to 

the Control-LD group on all three of these measures v^hile IPP-LD 
is superior to the Contrcl-LD on Math Concepts and Math Total. 

3. No overall superiority of one on the four groups is indicated. 
IRVING 

L. The results of the covariance analysis described above where the 
Control, APSL, PI, and IPP-LD groups are compared with tv/o covariants are 
presented in Table 12. These results indicate: 

1. Significant differences among the four Irving LD groups on . 
seven of th'e nine variables. 

2. No consistent pattern of superiority of one of the groups 
over the others. 

3. The Irving Control-LD is superior to all three experimental 
groups on Math Concepts. 

Conclusions - Achievement Data 

In the analysis on the LD groups with the pre-test as the covariate, a 
number of significant differences were found in the metropolitan school district 
between the Control-LD and the three treatment conditions. Very few differences 
were found in the suburban school district. In both districts very few 
differences were found among the Normal subjects. 

The most significant effect was found in the Dallas schools with all 
intervention models being found generally superior the Control ig.roup and 
with the economical APSL model yielding the greatest gain. This trend was 
not borne out, however, in the Irving district where the intervention models 
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proved superior to the Control only in selected a>-r;ar>~-particular1y Language 
and Word Knowledge and V/here gains were less significant. 

While many variables may have contributed to these differences between 
the two districts, two were sufficiently general and evident enough to be 
cited: 

(1) In the metropolitan district the students were significantly 
lower in achievement (approximately oni ye?v) at the beginning of the 
experiment. Thus the special treatments and particularly the very structured 
APSL model may have yielded greater gains than those experienced by the 
suburban district and - 

(2) There was a stricter adherence to the modgl in the metropolitan 
district, and this perhans produced data that emphasized differences between 
and ahiong interventior models and controls. 

Another finding of this study which seems particularly significant deals 
with the contribution made by individual assessment. In no instance did the 
IPP method, which re^-ios heavily on ipdividual appraisal, out-perform the APSL 
or the PI models which have litfle or nc individual assessment. In fact LD 
students in the APSL intervention nodel , which has no individua"' assessment, 
made consistently better achievenent gains than r^-'d these in the IPP model. 
In view of the expense and staff sophistication >"CGuired for adequate individual 
appraisal, "it is believad that this finoinci shou'^r be given serious examination 
uy those planning implementation of LO habiVitatir'- p^-oarams. 
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Statistical Analysis - Attitude Data 

Analysis of pre-test and post-test data obtained from administration 
of the Semantic Differential is presented in Tables 13 through 20. 

Adjusted means, probability values, and Tukey Difference results for 
the Ssmantic Differential evaluative scales were computed for both LD's and 
Normals keeping Irving Independent School District and Dallas Independent 
Sciiool District students separate. 

Tables 13 and 15 indicate that there were no statistically significant 
attitudinal effects related to the three intervention models when only the 
LD children were considered. 

Tau'ies 14 and 16 reveal significant attitudinal effects in the concept 
of feelings toward self among Normal students in the Dallas APSL model. APSL 
students' feelings about themselves in the Dallas classrooms were significantly 
more positive than those reflected by either the ^^I students or the Control 
students. This finding was not born out, tiowever, in vinalysis of the Irving 
data as reported in Table 16, 

Adjusted means, probability values, and Tukey Difference results were 
a^sr^ corPDuted fo^ the total scale Semantic Differential. Again computations 
kept Dallas and Irving students and LD and Norn?! students separate. 

Only one statistically significant finding was revealed in this analysis 
of LD students attitudinal changes. This finding indic?.t.ed that students in 
tne LO Control Group in tlie Irving Independent School District held significantly 
more positive feelings toward school than those LD's in the IPP intervention 
model. (Tab^e 19) 

An analysis on adjusted means, prnl.jability values, and Tukey Difference 
results for the Normal students in the Project CHILD classronns in Irving 
revealed no significant differences although there did seem to be a trend 
toward mo»'e positive feelings in the PI model. (Table 20) 5^-^ 
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Conclusions - Attitude Datro 

It would appear that the most significant attitudinal effect of the 
Intervention models is the positive effect found in the APSL classrooms in 
Dallas. There was some question about the desirability of such a highly 
structured program, and some observers felt this degree of structure might 
have a negative effect on both LD's and Normals in the classroom, but particu- 
larly was this feared for the Normals. The data would suggest that these 
fears were ungrounded. 

It can be concluded from the research evidence tliat any of the three 
intervention models could be implemented in a regular classroom setting 
without producing any negative attitudinal changes in either language handi- 
capped or normal students. 
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APPENDIX A 

ALPHABETIC, PHONETIC, STRUCTURAL LINGUISTIC APPROACH 



DESCRIPTION OF TH E I N3TP r_CT lom I. Pp^'^K^ 

fitSr copy 

ALPHABETIC, PHONETIC, STRliTTliRA i.. l.ir.'GiilSTIC AP^^R OACH 
The Alphabetic, Phonetic, Structural Linguist/: Acprcfich to Literacy (APSL) prngran 
is a highly structured, unifcrnily applied, linearly senue'-iced instructional proqram. It.r, 
unifornr'ty, structure, and linearity are based on the a«isumption that language disability 
■is a unidimensional problem and that a unidimensional •intervention is therefore appropriate. 

APSL materials and methodology present language as a series of consistent patterns 
of visual, auditory, and oral communications stimuM; the individual stimulus and correct 
response can be committed to memory and only gradually i?; the learner required to maste*^ 
the system of language so that he can apply the genera lir-iti on, or rule, to an unknown 
stimulus and determine an appropriate response. 

Each stirriu^us is presented on a multi-se-^sory bosis, utilizing the child's ability 
to learn by seeing, hearing, and speaking, Te.cti''£; lear-^-ing is also given much signifi- 
cance in that rough surfaced materials are used c.-'-t-i nuoiis 'v fc-" t.ne child to reproduce 
written symbols, placing his firger on the abrasive su"''>r.'-. to maximize the sensation of 
touch. 

'[^■^s p^ng:'^':! -^s charactei^i zed by murH "epnt" *;"'on a'A dr'", ■'^"'^ely based on an 
'?.ssupptio"! t'-'at the language disabled ch-'id '^o'T'^r- hc^vi'y ^-^ nemrry for all lefiming. 
In the APSL app-^r^-^^.h this is typified ^"n co^-st-.r^t drill and p- ^.ctice. both written and 
oral, c*^ such items as word families, I.E., sijn, ojji, tin, Th'ir, the child writes, refds, 
^'oars, and says th'j letters, words, oatterns and rules rppeated'y . 

The starting noint for each child is the samp in this i nstr;/r.tional progra:^. Onco 
he '^as been identified as having a language disability, he begins with basic letter 
recognition, alphabetic sequence, and sound-symbol re 'atio'^rhip?, . Eech student proceeds 
directly th^-iigh t'-'O APSL materials with nn variati . ""mi ttc-.i indi^'idual i zation is 
limited t^'i '■.•ne di~ension-''ate of p"*ogre.f;-'^ . 

An integral feature o-^ th<^ APSL program is individual traction on the basic 
• r^"guage Tiaterials. This is beMeved to be essential ^r'- r.'ac-^p -, for inmpdiate re^n- 
'orc-^ire^t or correct^'on, anci ^o'^ maint^iining attenti-^'n ''-.e ■'" i-'-'m t^.'sk. 



TEACH ER: INTERVENTION METHOD 

Iheres rigidly to prescribed 
nethod of presentation. 



"9 



TEACHER ROLE 



A. 



Materials; •• The tericher has no discretionary pnvnr in 
the selection of materials to be used in the /''"Sl. 
intervention modfi • , These materials are limited tn 
(1) APSI naterials developed and published by the 
Reading Disability Center and Clinic under the 
direction of nr„ Charles L. Shedd. and {?.) Reader's 
Digest Skill Pads, Reade'-'s Digest Maste*" Audio linit 
Tapes (Spell Tapes FPC). APSL materials include: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
G. 
7. 



Introduction (Student's Manual and Teacher Manual 
Book I (Stud-snt's Manua' and Teacher's Manual) 
Rook II (Student's Manual and Teacher's Manual) 
Book III 
Glossary 

APSL Auditory Oi scrim nation 
Af'SL Introdjction 



B. Method 



1. Basic Reading- Instruction 

Basic Reading Instruction in the APSL inter"f;nt;ion 
model relies '^navily (iron individual instriirtion 
so that each chi^^d r.r.y proceed at his own ["''ce 
through each sequential segment of the language. 

"This material requ^'^e' the student to lea^n the 
name of a lettnr and t!';. sound of the letter, for 
thir, reason wr refor tc the operation as alph^^betic- 
phonetic. Letters a'^c ■■ntroduced; the student is 
asked to idenii^y thr.- Ir.ttor by name, tc trace t'-e 
letter on a rccde'l wit^- a finger of the p'^eferred 
hand, to ro:ii''n'lLif •:: thf: otter on sandpfiper without 
the model, li.cin tc wriiv the letter with a pencil. 
A sound if: then given tc the letter, and the student 
is asked to v>^ite the letter while making the sound. 
As soon a: the studf^nt- Va-ns two letters, such as 
a apd t, t\v'.' -^re add^'d "inether tc form a larger 
Tangjac': un"'t, phonoq..',m nr word family. Addi- 
tional Cinsonarts can t'l-^n be learned so that words 
ar-. fo*"i'i''d. '"^'i a consequence of this procedure, the 
operat-^on -"s termed ' tructural-1 inguistic By way 
of thi'; pr''^' c jure , the rtudent is able to '-ead at 
the fir;-.t :,r/^ion, C':f i.ri inly positive fcrch^.ck 
for the rnp '.Her. /'s ho progresses a^'d encounters 



di f i icul ty 



has a'' f the neccssar., :,''^i''ls for 
decoding. h>ri? tMs (• ■■ vntal beginning, there is 
a continual "-'ogrnssion to more co::iplex linguistic 
uni ts . 



1-18 



HACHEft; I^TERV£f<TION METHOD 



The consonants jiclected for Initial intro- 
duction are high incidnnce ones. Only short 
vowels are intrndiir.ed in the beginning. How- 
ever, even in the et-'rly stapes of instruction it 
is recognized that sorne words which are excep- 
tions to the presentation will be required. 
These words arci rnduced to a minimum and only 
those which necessity demands are taught as sight 
words. These are presented as total sound units, 
and the process described for single letters is 
employed, 

After all cf the short vowel phonograms are 
introduced and related to all beginning conso- 
nant sounds, all initial consonant blends are 
related to r!.i ready recognizable phonogrars. 
The same is true for digraphs. Then there is 
an expansion by means of the vowel shi<^t from 
short to long by the addition of a terminal e. 
The material continues in expansion and develop- 
ment until the college level is attained."' 

2. Auditory Discrimination Instruction 

The APSL intervention node'' requires auditory 
discrimination instruction which follows a teacher- 
directed gr^i;p -".'nil model. In this format the 
student's, usiri-j c-^mmcn materials at a single speed, 
respond in i^nison to t^f; ccmmands, questions, at-''! . 
directions of t'T te'Vjio!". The common nateria"!s 
deal excl:.;5i vcly '''■'th the sound the Enp'^ish 
langunqa. thr w-i^-trin '•-■inh'^/'s which represent those 
sounds, and Ihc r?ry ways of ccnbiring these sounds 
into mcan'n;;;fijT units, Metnrials used in this drill 
are found ^'n P'^SL Audito ry Discrimination Book and 
are ^i mi ted to tr is soirnn. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



UPSL Instru ctor '5> i , Rear;- ■■.q Disability Center and 

Clinrr, fFr'r^av'ie's l. ^,hpdd, 1968. 
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TEACHER: INTERVENTION METHOD 



3. Contextual Reading 



•EACHER- STUDENT RELATIONSHIP : 

Teacher will maintain a formal 
structured directive relation- 
ship by making certain each 
learner is focused and 
involved in the academics. 



ERIC 



The APSL intervention model requires contextual 
reading as an opportunity for students to apnly 
those decoding skills .learned in the APSL mate^'ials. 
This contextual reading is limited to the Reade»"'s 
Digest Skill Pads and Reader's Digest Master Audio 
Unit Tapes (Spell Tapes EPC). 

The teacher conducts the contextual reading sessions 
requiring students to read both silently and orally 
and to answer questions both orally and in writing 
over the material read. 

C. Management of Volunteers 

The APoL intervention model assumes that individual 
instruction is esr,eni.ial for pacing, for immediate 
reinforcement or correction, for continuous evaluation 
and for maintaining attention to the task. Practical 
classroom application cf this assumption mandates the 
use of lay volunteer workers as tutors. The teacher's 
role in relation to these volunteers is that of super- 
visor and coordinator. 



The teacher and/or volLinteer will maintain a formal, 
structured, directive relationship by making certain eai 
learner is focused and involved in the academics. The 
assumptions are that (1) the teacher knows the proier 
way to remediate the student's language disability, (.?) 
that proper way is found in the APSL materials and 
(3) any deviation from attention to those materials 
simply prolongs the condition of language disability. 
Thus, no time is spent in attempting to interest the 
student in the content of the materials or to motivate 
him to enjoy reading; as Dr. Shedd himself has said in 
his In troduction, Teacher's Manual : 

"Much har, beon said and written about interesting 
and motivating the student with particular kinds 
of reading materials. Experiments have f'own 
that for studnnts who are not achievinc n language 
the "interest" and "motivation" derive from the 
satisfaction nf achieving a task. If we were to 
consider a slogan, it would surely be "Nothing 
succeeds like success." ' 
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APSL Introduction Te acher s Manual, Reading Disability 
Center and Clinic, Dr. Cliarles'L. Shedd, 1967. 
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TEACHER- STUDENT RELATIONSHIP: 



Continuous control over 
learner's rate of progress 
through APSL sequence. 



t^^^ 



0 



Emphasized verHal and non- 
verbal praise rrom the teacher 



EOUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIAN ; 

Available upon teacher's 
request for consultation. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ; 

Leai^ner will enter material 
at the beainning; Level 1. 



o 
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The teacher and/or volunteer tutor exercises continuous 
control over the learner's rate of progress through the 
APSL sequence in that even the most minute student response 
to the materials is the result of a teacher and/or volunteer 
tutor question or command. At no time is the student 
expected or allowed to proceed to the next item without 
teacher direction. Thus, after each question and response 
the teacher and/or volunteer tutor determines whether the 
student will proceed to the next item, correct that item 
or move back to a preceding ite: . Thus, the teacher 
and/or volunteer tutor asks the student to read the 
sentence, "Shan has much kith and kin." (Introduction, 
Teacher's Manual, p.ll5). If the student reads the sen» 
tence correctly, he may be asked to read the next sentence, 
"Is the ship a sham?" or he may be asked to explain the 
meaning of the first sentence. If the student does not 
read the first sentence correctly, he will be required 
to rorrect each mistake by pronouncing and writing the 
words on rough surface masonite board three times. 

The APSL intervention model emphasized verbal and non- 
verbal praise from the teacher. Immediate positive 
reinforcement is provided by the instructor each time 

a Lk Lt^l'S??^'-?"'''*"'^ *° ' stimulus, completes 
a task satisfactorily or evidences other desired be- 
haviors. The use of verbal and non-verbal praise is 
Dhvsi^a L'S^'^'f ^* N'on-v.-bal cues in use include 
and gestures expressions, vocal inflect^'ons 



The role cf the pducational diac;ncstician in the APSL 
inter^'enticn model is limited to helping the tCficher 
interpret i'rc r^^udent's p'^ogres.s through the prescribed 
materiel. C/a'-iple; whon a child ir having cbvicus 
difficiilty in p-o'iressing through the APSL meterlals, 
the edur.atinna' d-'agnosticirTn will be available to 
examine the student's profile and advise the teacher 
regarding possible error patterns and recommend 
replacement of the student I'.'ithin the materials. 



Educational rii^ferpnces in mental abii-ity. achievement ^ 
severity of handicap, or naMi'-e of handicap, are not con- 
siderations in initinl placo-nent o'' the students in the 
APSL materials. Fo^ example: a student witH an intelli- 
gence quotient of 140 will be placed in the --^"escribed 
materiel! s m oxuctly the same place will u child with 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT; (Cont'd) 



an intelligence score cf 90, provirJed each has beo.i 
identifier.! as having a languaqe disability^ 



Every child is rcouirr^d tc start ?t the sa^^e point -in 
the APSL materials, with bafJc letter recognition, 
alphabetic sequence and sound-symbol relationships. 
In this way the child v-esponsible for knowing only 
what he has received through APSL trair-^'ng and not for 
the materials he wor^-ed wit'^ during previous school 
experience::.. This nrocoriure insu»^es success for each 
child, thereby providing a •'^irm basis for language 
learning) and cr.jatin^;; a CjiiriQte co^^di'cive to his 
developi^ent o**^ a rc:>"; t.'^v^^ "e*^f~conr:ept. Obvious \v 
many progress ver/ rapid'y t:iiroiigr such cic^mentary 
material; the indivic'-ai liTCj nature of the instruction 
allows such children to p'^npress at their own pace v/ith 
no interference f^'-on' and i-'^nimal ostracism of those 
children who progress ncre "lowly. 



A specific e.xanip'r ~ "'^•■st-jtipg hot' the concert of 
comon placener'-. --ri -t.^o -v:,:-id struct !;re of the APSL 



intervention mc 
Teacher" for t-o f" 



the ''directions tc u'^^ 



or evpv-s' Chi \ G i 



"1 . This is the letter a 



(Stress t^o '"iiffrT^c'L' between the lov>. ■ case 
a^ and ^h^ carita"^ /V f?pphas''ze the fact th.at 
the t\'r^or^"^: "^'ra^ in pr^'ni; if, di^fc^e*^^ 

frori the handwr"' tte»^ cur<;ive a. Thoug*^ • ''^•ere 
my be V(^-":a':-*'^ns the f.:r^* of typograohica*^ 
letters ■'..-".oir ^crn.r p^'T' basicary the gp.^o.. 
An adv^M" .;;': cii'^^sv-o writing cvc:^ napuscr*:pt 
writing or any type print is that the^^e are 
stand'^^ds for ^u'^-ive waiting that allow ^^or fewer 
variations'ip the f^*^^;^ of the ''etters than we 
find in p^^ 'nt:. Anr.thtr advintece is that the 
ultimate aiir is curs'.vc writing rather th^-^ 
manij:, r.ri :t . 
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2. Name the letter that comes after a in the 
alphabet. 

3. Whon d_ stands alonn and is used as a word 
in a sentence, it. is pronounced as a vague, 
blurred, unaccented "uh" sound: I have a 
book. 

4. When a_ is followed by a consonant such as t, 
the vowel is a short vowel, as in tie word at_. 

SAY: at at at 

5. Make the sound a. 

(The short a, as othc-^ vowel sounds, is made 
with an open mouth. The short a_ sound, as in 
the word at is m.ide with the tongue in a low 
front position in the mouth. Be sure that 
the student overemphasizes the sound of letters 
to insure that the '^ound is firmly established) 

6. Think of othrr v/ord.^ that have the same sound 
as the a in a_t. 

(Such words as ad, arid, as. Ad-im, hat , cat , or 
other words with ?. definite short a sound may 
be uze<.\ as -^'.x-nmples . ) 

7. When the oorr.ionant t is Mended with the 
vowel r , ^ \ 'rr r\ i s m.^de . 

SAY: at at at 

8. Look carofij''-.' at M-- vord at in your manual. 
Use the I'/nri- ir . :-'nte"ce. 

(Re crrtc'.i.'! i.'vit the in..\iniag for at is clear. 
If the; ;->tu'lc.i-:t cviroL use a_l '..orrectly in a 
sentoncr, f"..'^-;-'sh an cxampiv:', as: 

I wi 11 c ' r:j at school . 

CI d':'-ic^. b t-- •■ I ^i'oicjh \. o ' cl ock . ) 

9. Say the ''-ord i^t slo>-.'ly. 

H^v r.iiny ^-ounds vcii hear? (?) 
Spoil r' 1, ri. 1 ; J d f r Cl 1 . 1 fi!G IPO r y . 

10. Pf:.-id v.;-: w-^ls vour rranual , startinri at 
the arrovi. f,-^!'.'.,' a'^r-n/':-^ ricross ti)e 
r,c.c]Q in a lort- r;- - I nht d ; >-..h-. Lion . 
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(If the student nidkes a mistake in pronunciation ' 
or produces sloppy sounds, have him correct his 
mistake immediately, writing the word on sandpaper). 

n. This is the handwritten cursive a_. 

(Point out the letter in the manual. Explain 
to the student this is the form of the letter 
we use in writing while the typographical 
forms are the ones that we see in reading. Stress 
the difference between the small a and the capital 
A.) 

12. Trace with the finger the letter a_ in your manual. 



13. 



Write the letter a_with the finger on sandpaper 
or a rough surface. 



(Observe carofuUy to 
correctly. Point out 
the dot. The student 
the arrows, finishing 
stroke is particularly 
used later to connect 
stroke differentiates 
capital A.) 



see that the letter is made 
that the letter begins with 
must follow the direction of 
the letter with the release 
important, as this will be 
letters. The introductory 
between the small a and 



14. With your pencil write the letter a_ several times. 

(Have the student practice writing this letter 
until he masters the correct form. When he has 
mastered the form of the letter, have him nane 
the letter and make the sound of the letter aj 
he writes it.)" ' 

The group is organized in terms of the total group of 
language handicapped students. All students are engaged 
in the same activities at the same time. There are only 
three specified activities in the APSL intervention 
model. These are ba-^ic reading instruction, (luditory 
discrimination instruction, and contextual reading in- 
struction. In the first of these, basic reading instruct! u 
students although engaged in the same activity, may be 
proceding at varying rates. This is made possible 
through the use of a volunteer tutor provided for each 
student. In the c^her two learning activities, students 
are restricted not only to the same materials but also 
to the same rate of progress. 

^APSL Introdu cti o_n , Teacher's Manual , Readi ng ni sabi 1 i ty 
Center and Clinic,' Dr. Charles L. ''hedd and Faustine 
Blankenship, 1967. 
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ROGRAH DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



Learner will be provided group 
auditory discrimination ( a 
ninimum of 30 minutes a day). 



Tutoring may be done on a 
2 to 1 ratio, at the teacher's 
discretion, (a minimum of 30 
minutes per day). 



In both auditory discrimination instruction and contextual 
reading instruction the teacher proceeds through the 
prescribed materials with an entire group. 

The learner will be provided group instruction in 
auditory discrimination for fifty minutes daily. This 
Instruction is conducted solely on an auditory basis; 
the student never has any written or pictorial material 
at his disposal. All directions are given orally by the 
teacher, oil learning exercises are dictated by the 
teacher to the student and the teacher orally provides 
correct answers for students to check the accuracy of 
their responses. Student responses are of three types. 
These are : 1) repeating precisely the sound (s) heard, 
2) ansering "yes" or "no" regarding whether a particular 
sound is heard, and 3) writing the correct symbol for the 
sound(s) heard. This follows the belief that hearing 
sounds accurately is important to producing sounds orally 
or in writing and that the production of sounds accurately 
is important to overall language development, especially 
reading. 

The specific exercises contained in this material 
emphasize accurate perception of initial and final 
consonant sounds and medial vowel sounds, the consistent 
spelling patterns used in the English language to repre- 
sent certain sounds, and the accurate oral and written 
reproduction of these sounds and their corresponding 
symbols. Thus, a typical class would include the teacher 
saying to the students, "Answer ^es_ if you hear the word 
family at in each of the following words and no if you 
do not hear the word family at^." The teacher mul a then 
say in rapid succession such words as rat, bag, cat, sag, 
mat, nab, pat, tab. After each word the students are 
expected to respond ^ or no^ in unison. Another frequent 
exercise requires the teacher to read words in sets of 
three, requiring the student to write the word in each 
set which does not belong to the same wurd family as the 
other two. Thus, pat, nab, cat 

rag, sag, rat 

nab, jab, bat 

In order to give each student individual instruction in 
APSL basic reading materials, volunteer tutors are 
utilized. These volunteers were recruited from parent- 
teacher associations, other parent groups, church organ- 
izations, civic groups, and from older student groups. 
Each volunteer receives approximately two and one-half 
hours of instruction in the proper nr^thod for implementing 
theAPSL baf^ic readinri materials. The .volunteers are 
assigned specific days and times to work and are closely 
supervised by the teacher. 
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■ROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



The rigid, step-by-step organization of the APSL basic 
reading materials preclude variation on the part of the 
instructor and consequently avoid many of the problems 
commonly associated with the use of volunteer instructor; 

An example of the way in which the volunteer tutor works 
Is given below: 

The volunteer enters the classroom and selects a student 
folder. By briefly reviewing data contained in the 
folder he can ascertain the exact page on which the 
previous day's tutoring concluded and any particular 



problems or recommendations 
volunteer tutor. 



noted by the previous day's 



Briefly reviewing this data the volunteer determines 
which book of the APSL materials to select and upon 
which page the lesson should be'gin. He then takes the 
student to the assigned place for tutoring, sits down 
beside him, and after a brief review proceeds from the 
point of the previous day's conclusion. 

Follcrwing a minimum of 30 minutes of individual 
instruction in the APSL basic reading materials the 
volunteer concludes with a brief review of the day's 
lesson and records the students progress and any special 
problems or recommendaticns in his folder. 

The exact sequence of presentation in the APSL basic 
reading materials is given below and the instructional 
format is that given on page 6 of this document. 

The alphabet 

Letter names 
Letter forms 

Letter sounds (only the basic sound for each letter 

is introduced first. Other sounds for letters 

are introduced later.) 
Consonants 

Voiced 

Unvoiced 
Short vowels 

Consonants and vowels in word fanilies 

Consonants plus word families to form one-syllable 

C-V-C words 
Sight Words 
Essential Words 
Digraphs 

Frequent reviews and reinforced learning 

Alphabetizing 

Consonant P.lends 



^"-'irt Vowel Word Families 

.'d Fanilies vnth Dcuhle Consonants 
^iier Common Consonant Sounds 
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•OQRAM DEVELOPMENT (continued) 



The Magic e 

Long Vowel Word Famil ios 
Long Vowel Combinations 
Other Vowel sounds 
Vowels with R 

Word famTlies with R 

Other sounds with R 
The "er" sound 
Double 0£ sounds 
Diphthongs 
Silent Letters 
Double Consonants 
Irregular Sounds 
Exceptions 

Irregular Consonant Sounds 

Syllables and Stress 

Closed Syllables 

Double Consonants and Endings 

Words wi th ET endings 

Words with two consonants 

Open Syllables 

Words with be, ('^, and r£ 

Mixed Syllables' 

Special Vowel Combinations, Dipthongs, and Consonant 

Blends 
Schwa Syllables 
Vowels with 
The LE ending 
Vowels with R 

Two-syllable words with the"E R" sound 
Shift of Accent 
Words with 0 or D and endings 
Separate Vowf.l Sounds 

Three-syllable ccented on the first syllable 

Thr^ie-syllablc: •, accented on the second syllable 

Supplemental xati lal 

Confusing Words 

Essential information 

Homonyms 

Homographs 

Contraction?; 

Compound Words 

Hyppenated Cri'-ipGijnd Ilnuns 

Hyphenated Ad.ier.ti vcs 

Cn'^ipornds as Se:arato Words 
More Confusiryj Words 
Affixes 

Plurals of I'loiins 

S with t.hp z sound 

Thr es '"Hflinci 

Change to i_ before es_ 

Nouns wi'r.h y and s_ 

Nouns wi t h f and s 

Nnuns with 0 and f''iural Endings 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



(a minimum of 10 minutes 
Der day- oral reading, 
Reader's Digest) 



The pos5;essivo Case of Nouns 
Nouns with endings 
PT'iral Fn<;'•^essive Nouns 

Verh l-ndinqs 

Tho DouMina Rule 

Vorbs with Consonants and X 

Verbs with Vowels and ^ 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

Comparison of Adjectives 
Adverbs 

Compariscn of Adverbs 

Adverb Synonyms 
Suffixes (Nounf-. ) 
Other Noun Suffixes 
Adjective Suffixes 
Other Adverb Siif fixes 
Prefixes 

Negative P^sfixes 
More Common P'^ef^'xes 
Prefixes S-zr and Nunber 
Other r-omr'-.n '"re-fixes 
Prefixes of Tine o»^ ^^laco 
Anglo-Saxon Pi-ef^'Aes 
Root Words 

Foreign Inf" ;.!?nces on English 
Word [Endings 

0-^ Words 
Lngl T sh 



and 

..angiiage 



.anguage 



ases 



CI assif ■icat " -■■■^ : 
Patterns r-^ t'-^.^. 

Trite v'cr" 
►■■'nurfltivo 
Sentencos 
Pai'agranhs 

The Body of t^o F.ng'^ish Languarje 
Kinds o-f Language Expression 

r-i-.-'-lon 
Nr!""*"'"rticn 
Nuarcos nnd/or '<efine:ient of English 

The AP5L interv-;-tion model requires contextual reading 
as an opportunity fc- the students to apply those skills 
acquired in the hasic reading instruction and audUory 
discrirr.i nation dr-^] 1 . 

The particu1a>^ ^^-.-'^rials ut-'^-^z^d in this phase cf the 
APSL inte'-vent-^-^r ivo-jAi ^vp, f{-|o Re adcpy-s Digest Skill 
Builder Se>-ies. TMs s?'ir:s v.'as selected from various 
alternati ve"^ a: a mean cf avoidir^i contamination (this 
series is -^ot n^'^ i in t^R nther two intervention models) 
and providing rnat-Ti appropriate levels of reading 
difficult-.'. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



Dally schedule will be held 
constant. 



Daily limited review is 
provided in material previously 
covered. 



Learner proceeds through 
material ^is he masters it to 
{■.he teacher's satisfaction. 



Use of these matev^ials has been described previou<;ly. 
Page 4- Contextual Reading) Time allotted for this 
phase of APSL Instruction is twenty minutes daily. 

No. variation in the time scheduled for basic reading 
instruction, auditory discrimination drill, and contex- 
tual reading is permitted in the APSL intervention model 
Each student is to receive exactly the same amount of 
time in each instructional phase as every other student. 



The APSL materials 
a series of cons is 
and oral communic:! 
and approp*-iate i-e 
only gradually d>;.: 
master the system 
general izatir.n, or 
mine an appropriat 



and methodology present language as 
tent patterns of visual, auditory, 
tiops stimuli. These individual stimuli 
sponses can be committed to memory, and 
s this approach require the learner to 
of laMguoge so that he can apply the 

^ule, to an unkown stimulus and deter- 
n rospri'/ise. 



The assumption i.r ; 
heavily upop men'^;-;;' 
for much repetition 
instruction and aud- 
provide ^or initial 
and frequenc review 
acquired accur^.te .i! 



v.^e ■-mquage disabled child relies 
fo!- a'l learning mandates provision 
arn d-'-ill. Both basic reading 
tnry discrimination instruction 
presentation, check for mastery, 
to assure that the student has 
'■! autonatic response patterns. 



The voluntec- ti-tor rxr^ pf^rt of his daily routine reviews 
the day's 'esso-i w1t'"^ the student and does not pernit the 
student to move int.-. row -aterial unti ■ his respoi-ise.^. are 
automatic. 



In addition the mtt 
review, ^-or exanir" ' 
a study t'^n '.'r 
thf lettor :T" ;v 
in'Tod:jccd the 'et 
review nf the U^:':'' 
"P" is introduced 
are combii-^d wi tl- 
and "TAP" t'-js 
the letter . 
lette'^r, are n-'psor 
are corti ned w' 



I hems'" I 



Ives provide for daily 
inti'oduction book begins with 
t.?!^ "P- n^. page one; it continues with 
i!:'". five. W'^en the lettei^ "T" is 
"A" is combined with it and a 
•■ "A" is "'■■ovided. Next the letter 
•-.age ■-^■*-!c:. the letters "A" and "T" 

■ ■ Ictto- 'p' f.o form the words "PAT" 
"■ 'ng ri '-t^.view or the letter "A" and 

■ rco;!'^*-. : -y, as each new letter or 



ther 



;etters previously studied 



, aide, or 



In the APS! inti-r- cpt inn fiod'^'! the t' 
volunteer f:!;tor ■ m' ; rvc,-.- r,-;- 1^,- . , t-spcnse. 
Cop-.equently, the- is i-.-iiaie .'^U available to 
enable the t'^.A'-'. '-". tr. make i nstr^/iCt i onal decisions. These 
instructicnal Hr.-r ': -•'"rns ar'^ r-ide nn an i t-em-bv-i terri basis 
with t^e teacfc^". ^e-jntof" tiito>^, or aide judging the 



adequaC'' 



' (■■ 



stuec-"^ nerf" 



r ■■ 0 
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R OGRAM DEVELOPMENT (continued) 



•VTERIALS 

APSL» visual, oral, reading 
and auditory discrimination 
materials 
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These item-by-it^m ji.idaements constitute the basis for 
daily decisions "cidrding student progress. Thus the 
volunteer tuto'- is asked to p!;t in writing any special 
problems that t'^r-) studont. ray have encountered during 
that day's work. 

The aud'to'7 disct-'ip^in'ition nstructor is also required 
to chart the daily p-fvgress of each student, therRby 
indicating each stiflcnt's n;-.stery of material presented, 



The A°SL interventi -■^ inodc! uses the following materials 
in basic readinp instruction:* 

1. Introduction (Stii'^ert's Manual and Teacher's 
Manila I ) 

2. Rook I '^Student 's M'lnual and Teacher's Manual) 

3. Book II •Sl'ident''? Manual . nd Teacher's Manual) 

4. Bool', ir 

5. G'Jossary 

In APSL Introduc tion st!;dF-:*-.s are taught all of th^? 
alphabetic and pTionet'.c i nf'o'^nif^tion of the English 
la',guage. (1) The n^rie o'" each letter (2) Proper 
formatio'^ in writing n^.-b "stter (3) The- sound of each 
letter (4) Voiced-L'r 'i^i c-?.':^ information about each sound 
(5) Differentiation •.•cvji snd consonant (6) v'isua"'- 
discrfninatioM of tbr. iri-i./l and cursive lower case 
and capital lettGr f ''l Ti-^ ^^eouence of the letters "in 
the alphabet \h) H ■; - tjoH lette'-': in wo'^ds (9) How 
to spell simplf; v.--, ' rl-'tr-ry T'^-nnry [v/ sent-^r'-e 
dictation •::ct'on?.'' i ty of the languane (12) Hov.' 

to break ^nwn s'^'^^'^V w'.TdE> w^t^^ the sounds and word 
families beinri ■:■ y-'... 

The material 'n the. Ai'SL Int- o.' ic tion teaches the pattern 
and structure of wordr to"the "s ' jdert.. For example: 

"Here is the hn-,irnin- ■ r.uuA 'v'Hrh j-iag learned as 
detai Ifid ahn\ o i . 

Here is ^:'"p -.'ri/o" -.c! '■;n';;- r- it, t 
Put them •-.nc^^ther ■• 

Now we have built i.'ord f,.;iii'y. Thi? is a unit of 
language or. whir; •.•'t' f,""i !.'!;-; ih many otner words by 
adding beginninn Tisnn nt crjnds - 
b at 
c at 

d at This is r.rf. ,• red" woi^d. We will not use it. 
T at 
F at 



*Ore copy of each of ■he boci-s lilted accompany this 
rinrument 
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■A1 cRIAI.S (continued) 



n 

£ at 
r at 
s_ at 
v_ at 

Beginning sounds ^ word families make words- 

The student is careful ly t/iught each sound or the 
language and each wore! fo.-inly. He learns to read, write 
and spell hundreds of words to which this pattern can be 
applied. These words dn not have to be memorized. Irre- 
gular words ;ntr-fiLJC(--d much Ir'.tpr) have to be memorized, 
but ari_ patterned /ords arc taught first in APSL. 

In the Introductory Pock of the conson-ints and 
short vowel letl.c^s and so:;nri? ,ire tauciht to the child. 
He is shown how to o't these togethpr to make words built 
on word families. !,':;• is taught to decode our language. 

In Rook I each consonant blc-.d of the language is taught. 
These are hi, cl, f 1 . nl, r." . si, spl, br, cr, dr, fr, 
gr, pr, tr, scr,- shr, j-pr, sv,-, sc, sk, sm, sn, sp, st, sw, 
tw, squ, qu. 

Each conson^",nt difjv..-,r.. {-uqht. These are ch, sh. th. th 
wh 



Each word f^m^lv -jc -v.- ,ih, eb. ih. ob, ub, ack. ock, 
ick, ock, uck, rd, cd, id.. ,• \ ud, ag, eg, ig, og, ug, 
am, em, im, om, . ...n. en, on, un, and, end, ind, ond, 
und, aT^g, ing, /i-^j, ^u-j. arJ , ink, onk, unk, ant, t^nt, int, 
unt, ap, np, ip, (.[,, j;-. as'-, osh, ish, osh, ush, ast, est, 
ISt, ost, USt, '•■I. ct, it, ot, ut, atch, etch, itch, otch, 
utch, aff, iff. c-'f, uff, nil, elK ill, oil, ull. ass, 
ess, iss, OSS, r>ct. cr, . v-,t, uct, adge, edge, idqe, 
edge, udge, aft, in, r''.. u't, amp, emp, imp, amp, 
ump, ance, ence, ■., ^nr- .-wv.i,, ench, inch, unch, apt, 
ept, ipt, ask, esl<, . i-, r.^-.p, isp, usp, ath. eth, 1th, 
oth , utb , av , ry . i / , ox , ' , ^ > t . 

At the e'-d of Bool- ; tht :,ti r.nt can read, v/rite and 
spell 4,000 wo*^ds Lr -. o ,in --i /cittern: 

Beginninrj cm'.r.nr.nt f word fafnily 

on v.t v\ .: :} + worH f ami ly 
consonmt '.r ;.-;nh + word family 
As in the '--r^^n^i -^j ^-ir.ilv hat flat chat 



^ FI^'AL PRO dECT REr^ORr. l'e»-copti' . • Dc-.xlopin-nt Center for 
Child^'en with Dy^lcyi^. ind :\.'rif^.d Disorders. Director, 
Mrs, H. Lcc loncs, Jr. 
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In buok II the 5i-.i!r'(-:nt loerns the rules of the English 
Iftri'i'jage which apply to these patterns of the language, 
such as; 



1 , CVC rule-when one has 
consonant- vowel -consonant 
Example: "fat" 



a v;ord which fits the nattern 
the vowel is usually short. 



2, The "magic e" added to a CV'C pattern word changes 
the vowel from short to long (The e is not really silent- 
it serves a purpose) Example: "fate" 



3. The k. 
Example: 



sound af -.er 
"kick" 



a shcrt vowel is usually spelled ck. 



Every rule which shoi/s r pattern nf the language is 
taught with many wo^-d ex.=!i:'ples, and the words are used 
in sentences foV rradinq material. Every mistake iiH'Ig ' 
ir reading, writing or spelling is written correctly on 
masonite with the firgpi^s, then on paper with a penr.i'., 
Each rule is pd-tcd out repeatedly in meaningful reading 
material where it applies, 

/*fter all of the pa'.ocrn rules aro taught, exceptions of 
the language arc taught. For example: "tion is a pattern 
in the language which s^ys "shun". It is not spelled the 
way it sounds. It is in such words as: action, -Paction, 
reactinn, attraction - etc." 



Thc:c words 



aro then presented in sentences. In this 
wi.v each exception of the language is taught. At the 
end of Book II COO words cf tho language should h.^ve 
been mastered. 

Bock III deals with highrr ianguage forms and advanced 
material. All structural and linguistic material is 
completed in this bock. When the student completes the 
series he has been presentrd all of the alphabetic and 
phonetic inforn^.t^ .-"n of thi^ language in a structural 
presentation and a cc^npletc 'y 'Mnguistic breakdown of 
language from the simplest unit. Beginning w'th the 
phoneme the meth'-i proceeded to the rT^^'? complex forms 
which were patterned and which were exceptions. 

Material used in thr APSL auditory discrimination 
instruction is limited to one source, APSL Audit ory 
Discrimination . This manual contains exercises ^Imcd at 
developing the ability to di-j. criminate speech sounds in 
words. These exercises arr cn^-clatrd with the materials 
ccr.tained in the Af^:.L. haric reading instruction materials, 
Included in the A^SL AudUorv Pi sr-rim -j nation manual are: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

T 

1. A ger^'^ral outline of the basic sounds of the 

2. Apnr:\xinr-teiy 100 lessons such as the one 

rf^P'-^.' dured below: 

'X is a r.ops'^^ant sound-- 

w 

The lette*^ _c followed by the short vowel a usually says 
(k)/k/ as in the word ca£. When you make the soun':! 
(k)/k/ as in the word ca£, the air is blockf^d by the 
back of the tongue against the roof of the muuth or soft 
pal ate o The oir is exploded through the mouth as thr 
sound is mane. The vocal cords arc not used. Yoi; can 
hear the consonant c sound at the beginning of these words. 
Have the stsidents say the words as the instructor reads 
them aloud. 



cat can come cup 
cad Crip camp cut 
cam cab n cab cot 



EXERCI8R: am c:oir.M to say some words. Tell me if ycu 
can hepr tho cop:onapt c sound ^n each of these words ^ 



Answer yps ; 


>■• no 


fwr CcK.h word 






hat 






nap 


tap 


cai 


net 




cop 


cat 


co-'i 






cot 


pat 


tat 






mat 


DIAGNOFTIC ?■ 


■ < 1 , 


"■; I r^n gc 


ing 


to say three wo!^ 


want you to 




?r- v';:ich 0 


the three words be 


a different 




, Wvi to 


toe 


letter that is d 


1 . add at r 








cab cam 


2, pnp pa-l 


^:r^ t: 


lo' 


hag 


rar. cad 


3. Up cat 


\ t 


11 , 


har. 


"^D pad 


•1. hat Hnp 




]?. 


•af> 


tar cam 


S, can cat 






t'V: 


tap 


6. ham P'T"^ 


-f- 

» 1 1 ^ 


14. 




pat ham 


7. Hap try. 


.1. 


IB. 


haq 


cad hat 


8. tab t-3ci 






pan 


tag tam 


DIAGNOSIK. 




i go in -J 


to say some v;ord 


want yc'i lo 


inri"! 


cato which 


letter these words b 


Write the ic 


tter 









1 , 


at 


■■). 1--^; 


D. 




13. 


ham 


0 

u * 


Up 


-'1.! 


■ ( ■ . 




14, 


pe.'t 


3, 


trVl 


/- cap 


11 ! 


ax 


lb. 


cut 


4, 


pat 


tut 


12. 


; -in 


1f^. 


(• -.t 
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MATERIALS (Cont'd ) 



Supplementary materials will 
be Reader's Digest Skill Pads, 
Reader's Digest Master Audio 
Unit Tapes (Spell Tapes 
EPC- if spelling data shows 
need). 



17. 


hot 


26. 


add 


35. 


pad 


44, 


Tom 


18. 


pod 


27. 


tat 


36. 


tab 


45. 


pug 


19. 


pep 


28. 


pup 


37. 


can 


46. 


apple 


20. 


come 


29. 


hid 


38. 


his 


47. 


Ted 


21. 


ask 


30. 


cat 


39, 


Ted 


48. 


pip 


22. 


cup 


31. 


hit 


40. 


tot 


49. 


Hap 
cup' 


23. 


hop 


32. 


pan 


41. 


Pam 


50. 


24. 


hep 


33. 


act 


42. 


CaT 






25. 


tax 


34. 


tag 


43. 


cabin 







Material used in tho APSL contextual reading instruction 
is limited to the. Reader's Digest Skill Pads, 
Reader's Digest Master Audio Unit Tapes (Spell Tapes EPC- 
if spelling data shows need). These are colorful booklets 
containing short selections based upon articles or stories 
from the world's most widely read magazine. Each 
selection is carefully adapted by reading specialists 
to a designated reading level and each book includes 
selections on a variety of topics. 

Following most selections, Skill Builders offer; 

1. Objective exercises in reading and study skills. 



2. 



3. 



Subjective exercises that encourage interpretation 
and evaluation. 

Basal Spelling and Reading test may bo used where 
the teacher feels it is appropriate. 
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APSL Auditory Discrimi nation, Reading Disability Center 
and Clinic, Charles L." Shpdd, Margaret E. Shedd, 
Stephen Ipock, 1967. 
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PROJECT CHILD - ALPHABETIC PHONETIC STRUCTURAL LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO LITERACY 

WEEKLY RECOflO 

Week of Student's Name 



Mon. - Date Tutor 



Tues. - Date Tutor 



Wed. - Date ■ Tutor 



Thurs. - Date Tutor 



Fri. - Date Tutor 



fi^sr copy miij^^^^ 



Material Covered: Tearh-ir'^ Book Pg. No. 

" Student's Book pg. No. 

Other Material pg . No. 

Special Problems: 



Material Covered: Teacher's Book Pg. No. 

Student's Book Pg. No. 



Other Material Pg. No. 

Special Problems: 



Material Covered: Teacher's Book Pg. No. 

ZmHHIIIIIl student's Book pg. No. 



Other Material Pg. N; 

Special Problems: 



Material Covered: Teacher's Book Pg. No. 

Student's Book Pg. No . 



Other Material Pg. No. 

Special Problems: 



Material Covered: Teacher's Book Pg. No. 

^' Student's Book Pg. No . 

ErJc Other Material Pg. No. 
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AUDITOKY DISCR I MINATION RECORD 

SCHOOL: 



TEACHER: 
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Auditory record 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


1 

Week's 


Total per day 














;;':ME: 















NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 














NAME: 






J 
1 







BEST COPY AV.'llLABlE 

APSL i,,; n< CF 

AUDITORY TRAINING STUDENT'S NAME 



100 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursdav 




90 












80 












70 












60 












50 












40 






: 






30 












20 












10 












0 






l" 

.. ...1 







COMMENTS: 
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APPENDIX B 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION INTERVENTION MODEL 
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BEST COPY AVAIU\BLE 

Ac^)demic Year 1972-73 



DESCRIPTION OF THE IN.STPgiCTIONAl. PROGRAMS 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTJOM INTERVFNTION MODEL 

The Programmed Instruction (PI) intervention model is a structured, linearly 
sequenced, individually applied instructional program. The basic assumption upon 
which this program relies is that language disability is characterized by gaps in 
sequence of skills, low motivation, and inadequate prior training. 

The materials used in this intervention model are principally linear instruc- 
tional programs which can be worked through by the student with only minimal direction 
by the instructor. The language disabled child works through the programs at his own 
rate, but in a strictly linear fashion with no senuences deleted. Regular asi>essiTient 
of pupil progress permits some recycling and reassignment. 

In this intervention model the learner is placed into appropriate programs at 
his 'ovel based upon diagnostic information. Although progression through the instruc- 
tional sequence is linear and the programs are highly structured, the student does hr>ve 
some alternatives. If he fails to progress he n.^y he given 'Additional work in the 
particular program area in which he is expericn-.-'ng difficulty, he may be required to 
repeat material, or he may be assigned paraMri •nateria''s. 

The materials and methods of this -'ntervertion model are nre-determi ned and are 
based on the nnure of language disab-; ■> m:;./ rot the specific needs of individual 
learners. Although there is a degree -f fl- .y-:bi lity and individualization in their 
application, this must be within the Umts ?f iho nre-determi ned materials and 
mode of instruction. 
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TEACHER; INTERVENTION METHOD 

erforms as a facilitator 
for programming instruction. 



Tr' CHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP 

Teacher wi 11 provide 
♦structure but allows for 
roup instruction within 
dcademics. 



learner's assessment daily 
ver nine exercises prescribed 
uy teacher. 
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As the materiel! s used in the Programmed Instruction 
intervention model are predetermined for all language 
handicapped children, the teacher's role in material 
selection is limited to organizing the schedule so that 
each student is given sufficient time daily to complete the 
required exercises in each set of material (this schedule 
is described more fully under Teacher-Student Relationship). 

The placement tests included with the materials used in 
this intervention model require only that the teacher 
administer the test, grade them and place the student 
at a certain level based on test material placement 
charts provided by the publisher. (Manner and level of 
placement are described completely under Program Placement). 

One criteria for selection of material was that it could 
be used with a minimum of teacher direction and yet 
require active participation of the learner. Each student 
has an explicit schedule of tasks to bs completed each 
day, and the completion of each task will produce certain 
written or oral responses independent of the teacher's 
presence. Thus, the teacher's role is to move from 
student to student making sure that each one is progres- 
sing satisfactorily , monitoring oral responses, and checking 
the written responses of each student. 



In the Programmed Ir.struction intervention method the 
teacher adheres to the -instructional pattern prescribec 
by the model. (Work at individual level and rate in 
groups) The basic material:, are prescribed for all 
students and the teacher organizes the day so as to provide 
time for each student to work in each material. All 
members of his group will be working in the same material, 
e.g ; SRA Reading Laboratory, but each student will be 
working at a ^evel appropriate for him as determined by 
the teacher. 

In order to effectively program students through the 
PI intervention model, the teacher must monitor student 
progress daily. This nrnitorinr; is accomplished primarily 
through dail:; evaluation of students' written work. Each 
of the following seAs- cf !iiatc>"ials is organized on the 
basis of short Tor.r^^ns which either include or consist of 
questions or problems t^-.at reqiiire objective answers which 
can be checked eas^'ly for accuracy and yet offer indica- 
tions of specific difficulties which the learner is 
experiencing: 



1. 
4. 



SRA 
PFIJ 

Eng'^ "'sh-Benton (Level : 
Math-Sullivan (Lover's 



1-v) 
1-G) 



570 



EAC HER^STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 
ct tinued) ~~ 



pro:]) 



F iises student 
t'^r-ough graphic displays; 
r '/ard progress with 
^ "ious extrar.ii':'«r1cular 
activities. 
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5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

n, 

12. 



Controlled Poadr:"!, 

Map Sk^^l^^-Woel<ly Reader 

Read, Study, Thin ^-Keekly REador 

Science, Science and' Hay o-^ Spirit Duplicatinq 

Practical Scie^cr. B-r,k 

Spell ing-r-;^'\ fl.r-cis 

Social Studir.s- ^ticnV-Vaunhr^, freooraphy (Levels 3-6), 
Continental Press, Sccia" Studies 1 & 2 

Handwrit^'^q-Steck- Voughp, Beginning and A-: 'anced 
C.jrsi ve 

Sullivan Reading (Loyels l-Z') 



The -eacher is reoir-rri tr collect and supervise the grading 
of a .TimrTTjm nf n-ie exercisf^s daily for each student. These 
p^ne scorer, serve the ciinl purpose of (1) monitoring 
ird-:vTdual student procn-ss and (2) determining the'next 
days activity. 



rr-ir^c ?t;idcnt proqress and schedule 



Critc^'a used *-.:> < . _ ^ 

future w;:'."k an- i) total a.rT-ou;it o^ time' required'^for the 
student to co-rplete hi?, '-.vrk. 2) nuriher of exercises 
comp'eted, 3^ time reTji-ed tr complete each exercise 
4) number of ry^rors mano and 5) type of errors made. In 
order to continue a' the !ame pace and in the same schedule 
the student is eypf.r.tcci to perforrr at a ninety percent 
level cf accL:re.:y. ^-n- example, if a student is scheduled 
to comolete three SPA ; ■ -i-.r ,.p,-,torv exercises in a 



i^. a^f.-^ expected to maintain a 



thirty minute po'-rr . 

ninety percent cc-v.:.t. sr.--e cp cadi of the three "exer- 
cises. For t^:Ye •ho pre una; '; ^ f r. perform at the expected 
level, effr-t vn\] he r.^'c tn r,..termine such factors as 
whet'^er ; ; '^r i? i;n--:nc; h^^: t^ne r^ffect^/ely 2) his error 
pattern is of a nc'.era'i .-atu'^c i-di eating; ti^at he should 
he i" a low;..- "^;vei -,■ he having difficulty with a 
spec-fic ^ten sur.h a: ir-'tic.l cnnsc-nant blends. 

A basic assumDt'or f v.-.o. Pre^-a-imed Instruction intervention 
model is that the ".^'^guao'^ hr7r,di earned studf.nt has estah- 
:v;hed hehavic- nattcns which ictei-fcrc with his academic 
ac'-iGvemort al~:.;::t a:; as hand"C5p 'tseU . In 
O'^':!?*'' tc change • • - 



.iiC 



■f'ai'O'^ab'i e work hah":!.- 
desirable behav'r^'^ ■-to-r..-; . 



tterns that students will develop 
o^nhari^ is placed upon rewarding 



Rewards aro. l->^ti^': t' itrms r.f monetary value. A 
primary type -ew--,-; a cK--t of student pronress. 
Fo" ea'.h of thf n^r^ :.ets of inA^r^ials in which students 
do frecuent w^U.t';- r- v-rc < .r-: , t^^e tpacher keens a wf.ll 
chart, LacH <• tuo--!: ' p^rgrcs: plor.'-.cd as he com- 
pletes the ex^^v-ci^.' en;' it is scnrrd the teache'". 



Other means c'-' -nr.,.p r!r-;-;-vKio w-^-k habits include 
allowing sti.dent', ''r --^n .,.;ii.u |.:.,,^, select f'-nm 
a variety of arti v^tir;; rnt i re.'' i/' • in the regular 
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TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP 
(continued) 



INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINATOR 

Will assist in developing 
and interpreting student's 
profile. 



EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIAN 

Diaoiiostician will make 
initial visit. 



<3 



schedule and aliowinn field trips for those students who 
are perfom^ing according to -^ '^cher expectancy. Expectfid 
behavior varies from stuHf^ni to student; thus, whii** one 
student may have to coi^plete three exercises in the SRA 
Laboratory per day, another may be required to do only 
one. In either case t.he student is informed as to what 
is expected of hirr-, those who do not perform as required 
are not given free time and are not allowed to go on 
field trip:.. 

Of course, teacher praise is a'so a significant part of 
the reward system. As teachers move about the classroom 
monitoring individual progress, they praise students 
verbally and non-verbal ly when performance merits, such 
praise. 



Each school district operating an inst^^uction component 
has employed an instructional coordinator. 

The role of the coordin^.tor in the Programmed Instruction 



intervention methoc 
sis of wo>^k being cone 
n"'ne written exorcinrs 
ninety discrete pieccr 
eac'i two week period. 



assist the teacher in the analy- 
by each student. On the basis of 
per day, there will be a total of 
of work for each student during 
The teacher may request the aid of 
chn coordinator ■>> eyr.nrinirg the prog>^ess of each student 
in determining wl'o^r;^'-^ there should be modifications in 
his sr.hd'jln or the teacher's expectations regarding his 
behavior. 

The coordinator is a; so charged with seeing that teachers 
in this intervention method maintain adequate files 
of student's wo-^k, score the required number of student 
exercises daily and chai't student progress regularly. 



Diagriostician wil- mn'^o initial visit to each PI classroom 
during the early pa-^'' rf th'.i year, then wi'l bo available 
during the yO(^r on •"oquest o-^ as needed by teacher. 

Many of the material r prescribed for the Programmed 
Instructif^n i nte'^vcntion model have placement tests for 
dete>^mining each stu:'crt's functional level in that 
particular material . These placement tests are utilized 
by the teacher to drter;iiine the stijdent's functional level. 
For th^se materialr not hrvinq their own placement protocol 
the teacher usC: the available screening dr^.ta, cumulative 
fo'der data, and certain info-^nal teacher-made instruments 
to determine functional level. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Learner will be placed in 
basic materials 11/2 to 2 
years below level of actual 
functioning. 



Classroom is organized in 
terms of small groups. 



Learner will work individually 
with a daily schedule provided 



Using tM oictcemrnt methods described above, the teacher 
determines her best estii^ate of the grade level, at 
which ea-h student is functioning. She then places 
the student one and one-half years below that level, This 
discrepancy between functioning and placement levels is 
to accompl-ir.h two factors: 1) compensation for any error 
which may occur in the process of determining functioning 
level and 2) provision for immediate successful experience 
for the student. 

The organizatioial structure within the Programmed 
Instruction intervnntici nodel classroom is a function 
of the matei-ia^s p'-oscritcd for that intervention model. 
The students are organized for group work in each of 
the basic materials. Groupinr; on this basis serves two 
important purposes-- (1) it serves as an automatic 
control to assure that each student works in each 
the prescribed materials daily, and (2) it contributes 
to the inrh vidua i student': sense of security and 
affiliation by gr./jny hin: a unit with which to identify. 

Within each the :;rr:i,;pr there is provision for indivi- 
dual diffe-en:;cG an^: eac'- si.-jdent works at his appropriate 
level u,.d rate. 



The student's in--'-- 
C ) his -^'urrtirra ! 
(?.) his functicia' 
(3) his learni'^r: r ■■• 
exercise? j^co'^e;! a- 
interacting fnr^M-r 
o-f' activities-, ^n- r 



"du^-'; program is determined by 
cvel -^n each of the basic mate'^ials, 
rate in e^-j- of the basic materials, 
'^'■'■i-: fis developed frcm the nine 
:.: •.-^lar.tGd daily. These factors in 
hasis for producing a daily schedL,'t. 
ac.'i e-'t- 

■•---i,::ri '^■i;r,^2 f"r,Trnes 



RFU 
SRA 

Eng'' ■':H 
rath 

Social S'yd'on 
Science 

Read, Study, TrinI 

Map Skills 

AVK 

Spell ini 

Reading (Sii"! 1 i' a-,' 
Hanrjwv i ti ng 
Oral Reading 



30 T"nutes 

2 ■'/?' hnu-: 
Z '/■: h'-urs 

"i hour 
1 h:.-;- 

1 '-our 

2 'nurs 

1 •?. h".'.jr 
• '-.r-ur 



Per Week 
II 



ti 
II 
.1 
II 
II 
II 



^.ombined 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (Cont'd) 

Daily schedule will vary 
as to small group. 



Recycling possible through 
parallel materials. Deter- 
mined by teacher & educational 
diagnostician on the basis 
of weekly profiles. 



Learr.er proceeds through a 
limited set of materials; as 
■'■'Tniined by constant daily 
interaction. 



In the Prograr'TPd Instruction intervention model the 
daily schedule (ir, cont.rr'St with the APSL intervention 
model) is not hs'd constant. For example, the Monday 
schedule is for one of the organizational units may call 
for 50 minutf^s in the Science Research Associates Reading 
for Understani.H ng series but the Tuesday schedule could 
be cut to 3d minutes to allow that particular group 
additional time in some other basic material. Decisions 
of this type are based on the student's learning 
profi les . 

When the educational diagnostician and the teacher agree 
that a student's learning profile reflects a pattern 
0^ errors necessitating recycling, the student may be 
recycled through the same material cr he may be recycled 
through paralled material. 



For paralled materials 
extent on teache'"~pr!=pa 
prepared materials as 
the AVK materials are 
with accccTTDanying car 
include d r. ipod ^-cies 
word attack skil i , Th 
played on tape as he 
He then pronounces the 
and reads what b/. has 
next word. 



the teacher must rely to a great 
ared materials and commercially 
-lodified by the teacher. For exairp 
all tracher prepared audio tapes 
ds, A typical AVK session will 
of ten words all requiring a given 
e stiiclt-^nt listens to each wed 
road!-, it on the corresponding card, 
word, writes it on a blank card 
written. He then proceeds to the 



In each Prograf^^T.::d Instruction classroom there are aiso 
several series of roa'iei^s ruch as Checkered Flag Series , 
J im Forest and Do'ch Rc;"'?-r; . These books are customarily 
used a"s ^ree tir: acti'--; 1 :cs -^or those students whose wori' 
merits such a reu-ard. Ho'-'ev-^'*, the tecicher may also 
develop written ■jX'y-T.ir-'CS hascd on thesG books and used 
to recyue. stwderts thr'^ iqh skills which they have not 
mas tered i n the bas i c ma te"" i 1 s . 

In the PrograiTiied Tf-str;.ictic-i ii^tervrntion model the studen 
proceeds through '-hat '•■'nitcf' fct. of materials previously 
listed. The rnto rf prepress and the levels of accom- 
plishment are mop't.orcd daily and the information thus 
generated forms t'-^e basis for directing the next day's 
activities , 
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MATERIALS 



earners win be programmed in.- 

SRA 
RFU 

English-Benton (Level 1-7) 
Math-Sullivan (Levels 1-6) 
Controlled Readers 
Map Skills-Weekly Reader 
R*?ad, Study, Think-Weekly 
Reader 

. Science, Science 1-4 and 
Hayes Spirit Duplicating 
Practical Science. Book 4 
. Spell ing-SRA (Levels 1>6) 
. Social Studies-Steck-Vaughn 
Geography (Levels 3-6), 
Continental Press, Social 
Studies 1 & 2. 
II. Handwriting-Steck-Vaughn 
Beginning and Advanced 
Cursive, 
lu. Sullivan Reading (Levels 
1-21) 



The SRA Readinri Labr.-flt.nry Series is basic to the 
Programmed Insr.ruction intervention model. Fach classroom 
is equipped wHh the SRA Rpading Laboratories for grades 
2 , 3 , & 4 . 

Ths SRA Reading Laboratory Series includes --.kil 1-buildinq 
materials that span a number of ability levels They are 
designed to permit each student to begin at his appro- 
priate level and t;: progress at his own rate. Reading 
levels are dete-mircd by the student's performance on'a 
series of storir^r the student's books. 



Reading selections end exercises are grouped at the 
reading levels normally found in a class, and all components 
are color-coded to these leveis. Students use 
student books, pj;in_G;-. k Jo >M?Gad^^ or appro- 

priate work sheets to r^cc.-c responses to exercises 
included with the pv-oci'-r;^. 

Each Reading L^bjratory cont.v:ns powe^ builders, rate 
builders, listcninc ^k'^' builders, and student record 
books . 

Powe r Buil ders arc i Husi.r^.tnd, four-paae reading selections 
accompanied by Rxnrc-i^.r;? de^innecl to help students drvplop 
vocabulary, cop^rc:\^^'rr^or] and "r.nguage skills. Mftr^n 
Power Bui1d e--s are pro/-'ded r-t each of the ten -ceding 
levels contained lr each qrade level laboratory. 



Rate Rui 1 d.'^^? r-i^e si"* 
to deve''o:.:> a ri-''nq -. 
is fo''^o''''ed "v cc^p'"' 
Bui 1 (j?. T s " ' ■ '"0 
in each~qr a " " r\ 



r^nr^ ..o-.r-;itrat-in»^ Each selection 
■■^"^ :i;::St:ions. Fifteen Rate 
f -^t' the t^^n rcrirling Tevols 



Liste ning ^^k i 1 Bui ^ - 

the iit.:rioptT'"i 

Bu] lders ^< i n ■» - 1 (Hp r" 
hear^'pg eac^^ so] pcti 
hens ion by dvivif^r' -^^i 

S_tiJd^Pt Reco^C' Rprk'; 
Laboratory" V-^n "pr^ r> 

:<00k7 



a>-e selections that are read to 
:;■ f'-r''- ai -i'Uy to unde^Gtand, 
'..\cy hc^-. The Listeninj] S kill 



lU. t'-'.^t the^'r conipre- 
the student record book 



. har.i'-. 

: : lit. 

'.T writtr: 



::rncGdure5 of tfie Reading 
^'Cf'Pts on which Prvv'O'" 
"cL.rcnses to al^ RY.a'fFnr) 
n the 5tudont~Rec"ord 
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MATERIALS (continued) 



The SRA F'^^M.^'i:^ 
dualized 

ability to grasp 
teaching h-im to 
Each exercise in 
card bearing ten 
specific subject 
chooses the best 
in the selection 



for Hnde'^r.tanding material is an indivi- 
proo-'a'Ti' desicincd to develop the student's 
th^': -Tull (T^earring of what he reads by 

an'->.ly2e ^deas and make logical conclusions, 
Reading for Lhderstanding consists of a 
short Tp'^t'vnirative paragraphs about a 

. The student reads th*:! selections and 
cf four SLingested conclusions, implied 
but nevc»^ directl; stated. 



The Ri^U materi?,'S ipr.ludo 400 lesson cards arranged In- 
progressive levels 0^ cifficult,;. A sin'ple placement 
test is included. As the r'-.;irlcnt dcv.!onstrates proficiency 
he is able to progrors to norr difficult levels. 

Each student works ^rdependc^tl y, recording his responses 
in his Studen-'., Por:o«-d 



The Weekly Reader m?':erlals !if£d include the Map Study . 
M^.p Study focuses on the skills essential for understanding 
tho pict.ot'ial presentation ■'',•1 format ion such as applica- 
tion of keys and leceids, u?'^! of small units of measurement 



to represert larger u^its rT^.i 
means of pctr'nyipo discreet 



■•nterpretation of the various 
sclogical features in pap forr 



The Controlled Reader a p-.'.jection device used in a form 
of training ir v.'iich symbols, vvords, or stories are pro- 
jected ■in a left-t'^' ri<;:^ t manner at a predetermined rate 
in ordet^ t^ develoo v.'ide mf-ge of visual -functional | 
and interpretive skills. 

Use of the Controlled Reader makes possible improvements 
in visual mobility and coordination. Directional attack 
is improved as the reader makes fewer fixations and fewer 
regressions, thus broadening his span of recognition, m 
left-to-right moving slot accelerates the student s 
reading while encouraging him to approach each line of 
print in a more efficient and sequential manner. 

Soft-ware used with t^e Centre" led P^.ader includes n set 

'I to biri'd re^'.ding fluency at 
These i'-fc'iude factual and 
n-; w-ith animals, monsters, space 
fantasy, which appeal to older 
level s, The vocabulary correlate, 



n 



strips 



of 200 

reading levels 1 , 2. 3, fi 
fictional se^ectir""-, d^.^^■ 
exploration, myste-v, and 
students rrading a': iowp'^ 
with most basic i-ead-ine series.. 

Beginning wit'^ a pre-prinr-^r ■."^cahulary of 68 words, a 
limited "'..inber of npw word:, is introduced _ in each story 
and reirforced throughout :.ub5oqupnt stories. 
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Mmi'ERIALS (continued) 



A Controllod Readinq Study 
The Study Guide orovides a 
study section, ard a page o 
The complexity of the actn/ 
from level to level . fach 
accompanied by a booklet of 
the teacher with questions 
background of experienceG , 
cussion and r'^view question 



GL^ide accorppanies each story, 
preview activity, a word 
f comprehfinsinn questions, 
ities and questions increases 
sot of filmstrips is also 
Lesson Plans which provides 
for establishing a conimon 
vocabulary exercises, and dis- 



Benton Review Materials are sr^ries of small paperback 
booklets whi'ch provide exercises for drill in the various 
skills commonly found in the e'enentary grades. The work 
done in the Benton materials is offered by the Level 3 
language booklot which includes drill on sentence 
construction, punctuation, capitalization and grammar 
usage. 

Science, Gnl den Press, Paperback Workbooks, grade levels 
1-4, utilizing practical concepts and useful activities 
of sc-'ence. Wnrkbooks ere. consumable. Topics include 
air, sound, water, magnets, m-jchines, light. 

Programmed Math (Lev^^r, 1-6), Sullivan, Webster Division, 
McGraw-Hill, ^"pcludcs a placcnont test and student work- 
books cove-'ing add-'tion, subti^action , multiplication, 
division, and fractions. The student proceeds through 
the series at his ow^. rate receiving inmediate reinforcement 
by checking his own answers. This series is especiallv 
appropriate for reiuct.c.nt rc-idors, since verbalization 
is held to an abso'^nte n-'nirn'jn. 



Sullivan P'^nq^ammed '^c^a'Jinfi Series 
1-21) cc^hir.r.s a df)",'f)" r pi^nnt 
the technique of p^or\'^r},rrr/-:.': ■''•":;tr 
are taught ir iso-'atinr , but •• wH 
applied lator becair-e: the "ia-;."' 
graphic symbol asr.o;:->t-'on ir the 
child progresso"^ at his ow" indiv 
immediate r<^i r-"orc?;fTient for i'.'s •* 
his own answers. As thr ch-""!',! le 
also learns tc write ana r,pe"ll 



s , McG>"aw-Hill , (Levfils 
rguistic approach with 
jction. Initially, sounds 
':^';e wo-d approach is 
of a strict sound arcl 
English language. Each 
id'jal pace receiving 
•j'^.p'^'^'Ses by checking 
•irns to read words he 
e words. 



o 
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Words and f^attorns: npe'.-inn Series, Grades 1-6, 
SRA is a 1 inguisticall;- based sne'ling nrogram v^hich ' 
introduces spcllina rystcrTiati call y , ac^^^ding to the 
patte-^^s of o;jr 1 a' -i'K.^-jf; . Spelling patterns a^e 
organized "O t!-at r:-^]f'vv] cf-r. qiiickV/ see which are 
regular or most u^.a! i'or ea.-/- :..oij*^d, which are employed 
in large "unber'-, r* •.■.rr:'' a''V: :in!' they F^y not be the 
most i.-^ua' snellin-i. an-| wi^v.-.r are sin unusual as to 
require meTmrize.tion . 
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MA TER IALS (continued) 



A distinctive for\tu'"c of the progrflm is the fact that tho 
child receiver^ inr.tapt fopdhack .-.nd reinforrement thi^oijnh 
the use of an^we-" st'^nps thus reducing exposui^e timp to^ 
his own misspf^n ing. 

Science, Lesson and [^xperinents Book 4, Hayes, is made 
up of sixr.y"'^,r-\'on spii^it; masters on simple science 
expe"'-'"ment.s inr'-'udi-^g tho ^C'l owing subjects: air, 
airplane parts, ch(-'^"''r^." rhanqr.E, electricity, foods, 
heat, light, use of vhcels, •'■rs':'ined planes, levers. 

Beginning and Advar-od Cu-s've nooks, Steck-Vaughn 
includes a r.onnlnte prrnram for tpaohing beginning 
cursive writin,- progrr.f,£ from irdividual letters, 
lettv^r combirations and w^^rcis to sentGnces, stories, 
and poem?. J-^agina^j' r"nes .-nd other functional aids 
assist the student i^ iv-itinn legibly. 



Geography (Levels 3-'^;. Steck-Vaughn includes worktexts 
en ti 1 1 ed Life Near c!-;d f^r , L-^ fe in p-jfferent Lands , 
Life in tt^e Americas, ■^i-'i '.:'\c in Lands Overseas. The 



oontents of the worktoxts irn'i udo act^ivities to develop 
skill in the 'i':;^ of p.-,:^s a:'^'.i ';:lrhes, and information 
about the e=.i^'.h and its nei(.h!:'~rs . 



Social Studies (^rirt- 
made up of 60 np'^'--'';. ■ 
which are entitle' 'T' 



rT-:d 2) C'^.ntinental Press, is 
ti's'^s ^ci" each o^ the two parts 
1e Li ve Together. '" 
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PR0.:ECT child - PROGRAMMEH .I-lS'f?'.:r,TJOM 



Evaluatinn Form 

This evaluation form is to be made on each student throughout a reportina period. 



Student's Name 



Beginning Evaluation Date_ 
Teacher 



Enci'ig Evaluation Dale 



Materials or Techniques Used 



Program Reoommendatlon 
(Circle One) 
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Beginning 
level 



2nd 
Wepk 



4th 

'APek 



Current 



CoitMius 



Modi fy 



S.R.A. 




i 

i 

} 




R.F.U. 








Controlled Reader 




L. 




Reau, Study, Think 


1 ! 




Science 


1 




! 




Map Skills 










Arithmetic 










Spelling Lesson 


1 

f 






Audio-Visual Kinesthetic 


4 — J 1 




Reading Textbooks 
1. 


1 i 

i 




2. 


^ ' -i- - 




3. 








i ! 

1 




English 








Special Instruction 


< 






Sumniary of Progress 











PR OJECT CHILD - P ROGRAMM.'in iri''."pijr.TION 

Periodic Assessment Fow 

This periodic assessment form is to be made for each I.D pupil every reporting period 
after enteri/?^ the program. 

NAME DATE 



Never Seldom Often Usually 



SOCIAL ASSESSMENT: (indicate below) 
Soprids time with othpr children 










Disolavs balance in <;ori;il intprrhannp 










Follows rules 


. 









Controls temper 










Uses socially acceptable language 


1 








Derides peers 











Discriminates i ,ainst others 










Is a good loser 










Tells on peers 










Wants special attention 










Wants special privileges 










Respects authority 




I 


I 




SCHOOL ATTITUDES: (indicate below) 
Bluffing 










Daydreaming 


« — .-- — — . 








Destructive 










Distracting | 




1 




Idle play 


Gcri,! r 










'^onrsss Needs Improvement 


Social Growth 




r — "■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ~ 

1 


Interest Span 






Usual Posture 








Behavior Growth 


j 


COMMENTS: 
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APPENDIX C 

INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED PROGRAM APPROACH 
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Academic Year 1972-73 



BEST COPY mimiL 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL P ROGRAMS 
INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED PROGRAM APPROACH 

The Individually Prescribed Program approach (IPP) is a non-linear,, 
unstructured, individualized method of instruction based on the assumption 
that by pinpointing the nature of the language disability the teacher will 
have a rational basis for selecting a particuler remedial method. This 
program begins with a determination of each learner's profile through an 
assessment of his assets and deficits. Individual instructional strategies 
are devised or selected to ameliorate the child's deficits and to utilize 
his strengths to attain appropriate educational prnQress. 

Materials and methods are selected from a wide va-iety of alternatives. 
Resources and methods are in no way limited by this -'nstructional approach 
but rather are a function of the nneds of the individual learner. 

Diagnosis within this method is dynainic. Aonraisal results are seen 
as tentative and the student's profile is constantly reviewed and revised 
according to his daily classroom performance. Instructional strategies are 
eliminated and new ones are devised as indicated by daily evaluation of 
student progress. 
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TEACHER; INTERVENTION METHOD 

Works with educational 
objectives for each learner. 



BEST COPi 



TEACHER-ST'JDENT RELATIONSHIP ; 

Teacher determines an^ 
defines role of relation- 
ship on basis of educationa' 
objectives. 
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The teachers role in the Individually Prescribed Programs 
intervention model includes diagnosis, development of 
objectives, selection of materials, and instruction. 

The teacher and educational diagnostician evaluate and 
analyze appraisal information and conduct staffing 
conferencer. presenting their analysis. The staffing 
conference affords en opportunity to modify or expand 
upon CO. elusions based upon information and interpre- 
tation supplied by other participants. (Principal, 
former teacher, supervisor, psychologist, psychometrist) 
Information developed in this conference is organized 
and reported in four categories. These are (1) analysis 
of educational strengths, (2) ^'nalysis of educational 
weaknesses, (3) general teaching techniques, and (4) reme-- 
diational activities for specific areas of disability. 
From this detailed statement the teacher develops specific 
educational objectives for all students. These objec- 
tives serve as the basis for planning the student's 
schedule, selecting the naterials -in which he will work, 
placing him at an appropriate level in those materials, 
and mea':,i!ring his progress. 

Concerninc naterial seler.tion, each teacher is provided 
a basic stock :i\strur.ticnal materials (described 
below) wh-'ch is :-."'aced in her classroom. The teacher is 
also allowed to ur,e whatever materials are available in 
her building, from central school district servicfr. ard 
from the Special Tducation Instructional Materials r.'-.nter 
at the Education Service Center, Region 10. 

Classroom or'gasizption and instructional methods employed 
are a'' so d'^rende-^t upon the educational objectives 
specified for (^ich student. These can range from indivi- 
dual tut:?ring by the teacher or aide through self diroctea 
individual activi-cy to snial 1 group work. 



In the Ind^^viduai 
model the teacher 
the analysis of f--: 
the staffing writ 
niques there are 
pattern of relati 
with the parti cul 
type recommendati 
q"ven below: 



]■■ Prescr-'hed Programs intervention 
student ;'-f;lationship is determined by 
r.ch studenl.'s needs. In that part of 
c-up de'.""!.ed to general teaching tech- 
rp commendations made regarding the 
onships which might be most effective 
ar student. An example of this 
on takfF.n fi'om a staffing write-up is 



"1 . Keep doF>k near 
feedback at ^-egula" 
she keep ■.\ contract. 



■■?.■■ 



teacher so that student can get 
structured intervals (but insist 
at^d finish designated blocks of 
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rjiACHER> STUDENT RELATIONSHIP (cont'd) 



Controls rats of learner's 
progre-is as stated by 
educational objectives. 



Methods of praise determined 
by educational objectives. 
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work befnrr giving her attontion so she will under- 
stand that she cannot ask for superf ulcus help.) 

2. Set dears reali'stic expectations and try to koep 
firm, consistent limits, 

3.. Try t.) rt'^ise effort, nood attitude and any signs of 
improvement ^r> work right away. Po-Int out to her 
specific things in her work that have improved from 
day-fn-day. Pra^>,e her in front of whole class for 
a job pai'ticularly well done, or for example of a 
good at.ti tudo, " 

The rate of the student's progress is defined in the 
staffing confe-^erce write-up and in the specific educa- 
tional objectives develmpd for each learner. This is 
best -il lustra ted by some recommendations from a 
staffing write-up: 

"1. Have a daily i-ork contract with each assignment 

broke-' into blnrks nftnr which she can get feedback 
and .A^rovai , JnUv^.l'.v keep the blocks small In 
ti'^e.Tir, t.Hat pro hrircl fnv^ her and then increase them 
as h<=- f-ust'-aticn tolerance and attention span 
incrnasp. 

2. Let her work wit^ ti^-er to pace herself when working 
or su[\iectr> in whicH she works ton slowly. Lot her 
keen an a-:.r,^:::"-^pnt t^riG chart ?o she can see how 
mu'-.h r-hF) p,r.-omr ■ -■f^'^os a. designated time pe:n{y\ 
from ri;^.\/ to 'i'"* •■ , " 



The typ'^ rf revord r^f/yyl reinforcement which 
should he n^cst '.^'U.^r o\)s ^"s delineated in each 
student's r.taffi-ng r.:.-'-r-pr.-o wr't^-up and in the specific 
behaviora" rM-..ier f'vor dc^'e ' fc" him. An example of 
this ta' -^P frpir a r-fr^fing roport is given below: 



"1 



Qiyp z^^-.c.? t''. o?rn art orojcC- or special 
privi le;-!'-"^. ar, "-v-'ward charted inprovenents in 
assinrr^-onts ■.■V'^:' 1-? ■.^.■^:f:k period. 

Try to n-'-^ice o*"fo-t. ^ood attUude and any sign? 
nf irnpr'^vr'Ti'^rit vjr.rk righ*" a'v^y. Poi'^t "out to her 
spo-if-if. !:l'.inqs in her worK that have improved from 
da;.' tT flay. Rvvnse her in front of whole class for 
a job partir ji^rly we^l dine, or for example of a 
good attit'Kt' . 

Let her i'^,e t''." naj..']_2i as a *"ewirr' in frre period 
to l'o''o v.'H>' *'ir:fT^'"i'^emory and vi',ual sequencing. 
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TEACHER-STUDJFNT RELATIONSHIP (cont'd) 



EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIAN : 

Assist teacher in all facets of 
programming; works with teacher 
to develop educational objective. 



Refer learner for re-staffing 
If in her opinion the prescribed 
program is ineffectual, (weekly) 



PROGRAM PLACEMENT 

A committee will provide an 
initial evaluation of each 
learner (physician, psychologist, 
principal, teacher, educational 
diagnostician, supervisor). 
Educational diagnostician will 
be responsible for final develop- 
ment of learner's educational 
program. 
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b. 



Wnrk nn her social and emotional maturity, first by 
iinp'"n"ing lio"^ self-confidence through daily sucr.essos 
praises and special rewards. 

Assign her weekly responsibilities and praise her fc 
ca'.'^ryirig then nijt well without reminding. 



As stated above, the educational diagnostician works 
very closely with the teacher in the IndividuaMy 
Presci^ibed Program -"nteryention model. The diagnosti cia. 
helps the teacher irtoK'pret whatever appraisal data are 
available; including cumulative folder informatTon, 
results of Level 11 appraisal, and observation of the 
child in the classi^ooni. 

So that the diag^osticic'.p 's recor,mendations will liave 
more substance, she visits in each classroom to observe 
the children ^or whom she is planning educational 
programs and coinpares her observation notes to the otiier 
available data. Sne and 'he teacher then collaborate tc. 
formulate specific educational objectives, to develop an 
instructional p'"ogrfP, cir.d to plan periodic assessments 
of the p'^og'^a.m's effectiveness for each'^hild. 



c ■ ■■ 'J 

r : 4 . , 

• ^ . K-'\' 



Another inipo^t^/-t. 
the continuous 
in two, prr^c"'' 
lished t^roiiO ) 
St'jH.f:^nt wori-; , 
fne(^t,ing t^c o-: 
sons mo«M f i c.?.'* 
Either tiK.- tecr.nr>^ 
siich an antio*^ . i^-jt 
aito^ati^n bo'^'^'-o i 
ef fo --'rv^rr r - [ 
ranqc fr^^-^ 'ea^^'r:^ 
maki nq r ^^"P / 
to recor.-i -r'-jrlirc; '\ c 
order tr r!f//i; ■ r :- ;^ 



snect 0 
'■.ori nr] 

sroon^. \' 
a tiers 
vcs spe 
f r i n 

or t^'vC. 
the rl"» 

t i5 [TV. 



the diagnostician's rolo is 
of student work and progress 
S'jch mof'i t'^^ing is aocoirp- 
isitation and examinatir*^ o^ 
in which a student is n^l 
ci^'iod for Inm will necessitrt 
rogrp.i:^ o>r its implenentation . 
diagnostician can initiate 
agnostician should app^^ove any 
do, Dccis'-ons »"cgarding t\\e 
C'llar child's p^oqra'n will 



p*^':ig^an co-npletely intact through 



rninl ( 1 0 
^ W p"0 



to Misure continued progress 
new staffing conference in 



;r.criptiop for a cnild wi)Ose 
proqress is c^iiO'C- f:;ly ;;n.:r,tisfacto^y > 



A staff in* r.o'f "^e-^r^(.' -s 'Pc^ior part of the evaluation 
procesr> for ^ar:) s^Lident in the Individually Prescribes 
Programs int/. /ent-^r" n-'j(.:: . 11 is conference .^ings 
toaether tii'^sf p^-^rfr'-,': v-^n t ■ s v'h^* have responsini 1 i ty in 

" ^ Hinal proce: :>cs for tlie purpo' 
' t.)-^ exchange tMid evaUi'^.tinn of 
nature the student's 

' .'Mdicap, the psyctu^' clri c 
a'"d r^/.:^ •■ '^ 'fuloti ^'-^'^ for hahi 1 i tat. i on . 



the diagnosti ^ '■'^nd ^-V:. 
of providifu; a '^^^''\n f 
inf^:^riation re a'^fi^ng 
di S^hi ' i • 7 t ' h'/ ( / tr'*:; 



data av.v i ahl 
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P ROGRAM PLAC EMENT (continued) 



Participants in this rmferencQ m%t 1^^clude the classroom 
teacher and the educational diagnostician ar»tf[ may include 
any professional having useful information regarding the 
particular student. Decision as to who will participate in 
the staffing conference is made by the educational 
diagnostician. 

As a result of this staffing conference, the educational 
diagnostician develops a prescription for the individual 
student. This prescription includes test results, 
analysis of educational strengths, analysis of educational 
weaknesses, gene-al teaching suggestions, and remedial 
activities for specific areas of di.sability. Samples of 
these educational programs follow: 



^1 
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CARE ^^0. 



SPECIAL EDUCA'^IONAL SERVICES CEPAB.TMS,NT 
EDUCATION C^RVICE CSTTEllp REGION 10 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson y Xaxas 75G80 



CONFIDENTIAL* 



IDENTimNG DATA: Project CHILD Irving IPP Brown LD 



Date I^ogged 

Date(e) of testing: 
8-7-72 



Name of Pupll_ 



First Middle 
Ag e 9-3 D ate of Birth 4-27-63 
School Brown 



Placement 



Last 

Sex M 



pi strict Irving 



Judith Samson 



special Educational SaphLces Consultant 





Psycholcgir^.t 



Psychological Examiner 



Educational Prograomer 



Speech/Language Examiner 



*Thc infor.aation containod in this report is to be used with professional staff only. 
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gj^^Jeveloped & Producad by Special Educacional Services Dept. Educr.tlon Service Center, R^Rion H 



INITIAL EnuCATIONAL PROGRAM PROJECT CHILD 




Copy 



LD 

Brown Elementary 



I. Test ing Results (8-72) For subtest scatter, see enclosed graphs. 

WISC: \/erbal Sca^e 103 PerformanT.e Scale 96 Pull Scale 99 

Duane's WISC scores reflect only slightly the actual deficits that 
are more clearly revealed elsewhere in his t,est-:no. The most significant 
aspect of the WISC protocol is the indicatirn that his overall 
potential is normal, and that his verbal skills have improved 
markedly with the help of reading and speech the-any, even though he 
still has difficulties in t'^ese areas. F>nin listening to hU speech, 
it would be anticipated that he would have puch rrore audTtory perceptual 
difficulty than he actually does have in functioning, thus indicating 
the requisition of compensatory skills. 

The ma^'n deficit areas revea"'ed in the i''I5C ^-^e in v^sua; -ipcto"" 
integration areas, that require analysis and rpDroruction of 
spatial orientation and spatial relatio-^s. 

ITPA : age equivalept: 7-7 

Duane's overall psycho! inguistic age -"s a fu^l two years below 
his chronological age and his mental age. Roth aud^'ton'" and visual 
channels show deficiencies. He has particular difficulty processing 
verbal patterns auditorally, and tends to be very wri?,k in automatic 
level g'^ammatic closure, -in sound ble-dlng, a-^c! in aud-i tor;/ a=;sociation. 
His speech habits reflect '-.hose perceotwaT dc^^c.i^?, i.''-"th stilted 
speech, dropping rany sounds and word sndirgs, ^^-■cv/" t,-' ^n'th certain 
sound articulat-ions. But ip addition t.o his aud-'-t'.'-y-veroai deficits, 
he also shows lowered scores in visual cios'irr. a ski'''; c'osely 
related to visual -motor integration, and to word recognition and 
word analysis. 

BEERY VMI: age eaui valence: 5- 

Duane shows serious distortiors in visu.?* -notor sr::~''s b-:ginning 
at the ""^rst grade Irvo''. Potations, c'"--*''j'^" -n . rp-'ss'^o'?, substitutions, 
ove'^-nc'usi^M, distortion: all chprao^.o ;.:o h'::. production. There 
are -numerous o^iss"^'.: i'^'' ' o^itions cf np;^-> v.- - 4^n;;,-5--Y:ot , rcuUing 
in vi sua' ••r.^tor dys-^uoct' on . 

1) r,':T^e's ability "".o glean ■'>fr'^-'^,ti'"!-. . .:c co-rnon son^o 
judgement, t" soo rel '-^t-'onsh-^'ps in \ier\:^] ,. -.r .r , a-. J to use 
express^'ve vocabula"^; a^^e oil in the ro'^- '■■•nnc His -r.'di to^-y 'J 
memory is also no**mal . ''"is ovj'^'al'' inloi '. - ' -^-.r •!■''■ a to primal 
potential , 
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u) Diiflne shows isolated skills "in both chrvine^s that are normal: 
visual reception, maniial expression, aud-itory memo'^y, are all normal 
for his age, even thcjgh related skills ai^e weak. 

3) Despite indcc<jtr-3Ci€S in procV.iction , bis vi«;.u?iU'i\\e>tw speed 
is good. 

III. Educational Weaknesses 

1) Duane is a child who has a pattern of verbal -auditory and 
visual-motor disabilities common to child»"en with neurological 
disorders called minimal brain injury. This is net a neurologists 
diagnos-is but one based on functional disabilities in all learning 
channel, . Although be has improved and comoensated to a large 
degree through speech and reading therapy, he continues to have 
major learning difficult''es. Priorities will have to br established 
since he does have so i^iany deficit areas: since the automatic 

level disabilities are the most basic ones, these would logically 
demand ^^emedial attention before the representational level or 
conceptual skills, even though the latter may prove the more important 
in the long run. 

2) Duans needs intensive remed'^'ai work in g^^-nd discrimination , 
automatic grammatic usag e, continued speech artici: ■at-'cn work, 
sound blending , and visual closure dri^ s. D'^ills in these areas 
should take priority, and nay continue' to be the focus of the 1/1 
tutorial work done with him throughout this year. Since a limited 
amount of time daily can be spent wUh him an a l/"' tutorial basis, 

I would recommend daily media work and drill -in the following order: 

..auditory di'scrimi'naticn 

. . visual -mo tr^r prp-iram involving visi.'a'' clcr^ure, visual 
discriminTitio!" / f ^ gu'^e-o'^o'j'^d discri'''"''^,ation, spatial 
o'^-ientatTon , and spatial rr;"'ations, such as ai^e covered 
in the Frc^'it-ip v-isual -^Ictor Program - 

..soird blGn(l"''"ig in inte-'r/ ''c phonics t'-a'-.inq 

..gramnatic closure tr^ini-'f! 

I v/ould also '^pr.ome.vKj that the speech therapist be shewn these 
testing results and be requested to !^e-evaluate his speech progress 
to see whether, nhe feels ^e needs continued speech therapy this year. 

3) riij-in? is st'^ll a terse, iittery littio !-oy who tends to 
dislike school and the tasks demanded o-^ him, v'hich increase in 
dif^iciilty while he ^-'-l''. copes with inad'^nuato ba".ic skills. 

He needs much reinfo-cc' nt th>^ough material? ps-'. activit^-cs guaged 
around the ?M grade lov^- in most subjects, to ins'j'^c success 
experiences and" improved -^.c^ti vation . These 'v"i leve"" materials can 
be supp 'erne:nted with high-interest disc'.'sriors a-^d n^.ui ti -nedi a aids. 

I V . Gener al Teaching Technjques 

1) Sii^.ce no ''ea>"'^''ng channel is intact for Duane, it will be 
i.ioortant at all times topr'^sentall instructic^: to him in as many 
ways as possible-"audi t-ry , visual, tactile, and whe;^ possible i 8*^ 

kirnsthetic (th^ouf/^ actin.i out, ^^ole-ol ay^n;; . vaUi-^.n through 
^ der-u-'-itrati on- , etc.) When this is not done with the whole class, 
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arranppments should bo made to give '■r'u-.rr^:^^.} ^nd repetitive instruct! or. 
and review to Duane, either individual " v rr t^^'-ounh 
visual and auditory aid?. 

2) Since he has so many automatic ■ -'■on-co'nc'-^ritua^ , irvoluntary) 
level perceptual deficits, he will need much repetitive drill and 
training. Arrangements should be made to organize a daily schedule 
for him that allows for 1/1 tutorial drill v/Hh ^n a^'d, the teacher, 
or another student, and c^lso much work r.t liste^irg e^d viewing 
centers. He is a child w^^o needs, and will bene^^n/fv^oiT! such mechanical 
• repeti^:ive drill in both audito-y an'.i visual channel c:, and will 
benent rather less f>-on i-,dependen t study a-id -^rcm class discussions 
since many of the skills required in these acti'-t^es are at quite 
a low level for him, 

5) Be sure that his seating ar'^angeme"!. allows hirp to see and 
hear clearly with as little distraction from noise, neighbors, 
visual displays etc. as oossible. 

4) Orqan^^ze a rrct^vat-ional , reward r.vsteni for him using charts or 
graphs for his orcqresr, -"n at least o-^e d*- ••'!'..•,.••:■ area weekly--e.g. 
in sound-discrimination d--'s, or a phop-:cs wo-kbook. He needs 
to see concrete proof of progress and success en day-to-day basis, 
as well as hear prnise, as he has becnne a dircou-aged child. 

^ • -^Jl^Sifl£ J??!T]sdj j^l _S u c, n e_sjt i o n s 

There are so many asnects to Duane's -ener^'a: noeds , that an 
endless n"st activities could be SLiqccst.ec: Rather than burdening 
ycu with too many recornro'-'.'-jtions , r> ^'r-i e^ea:. an-i. activities for 
remedial w^rk will be ';*:o'-^ dowr f^^r-, to le '.:n'e'.'-::d 1^ the next 
6 months, with a subsc-.ue- t eva"' uatir*^ -.f h'^^ nr:ig>^eb?. If his gains 
have been exviellent, ^e is in nee' if Tir-^ priHifiona- material 
and activities, add-iti'c^al '^nco'-mends': • -^s <vil- {■■■') -v/.t at that time. 

1) Ai.'ditory Dir. .v-'-^i na tier- 

A gord daily ^ -ngrarr can ^e d i ■. -.ussrri h-'s speech therapist. 
She may ^ee; that he needs to be ".ur- -;:; to ':r''":':h therapy, if not, 
she Tay snn-iest reinfo^xcment d^i''^ ^"o^ sound- rpor-jh v/o^k" that can 
be done in the classroom, in the •^■a--''--'.-e. r--r;-e!-' vc^hs ti;at are 
the same or sinHar can ho giver to -'r 'y. fuCh r.-, pin-pan, 
soan-S'Ope, s-it-r,'', , ^vn nat, cat-ca--?, v..''r.r..Ti-. !..i-,>,r:-. , etc, for hin 
to ^!dent1f/ as 'same' c 'rot the ia;"e' t^-c ■~d-iip-istratc*''s mouth 
should be ^voden by po'.:- or ho- beck s^rjld \:,r- 'urned r-o he cannot 
use visua"' cues c nouto- rn.-.rhVq 

^"o^ra^red a'l-'-"' -^'ps'' c^^d---, .i^ the ir>..TT,t 2-':' '■■rnde. level 
sho'Td he u'jOd '7-^qi./!a"';. , •■■•itn i"qu?n.-> '..tc-n? frv'-^ 

Conf: -^0-^ ..-il '"^rc^s, P'lO'v,--, :■;>! ..-i;!, worktiooi :,"'^-^':'''st and 2r:\ qrade 
levels ■ b(j sure to rei--- nr-if" tlr'"'- w.r«: or;':- ) , ,.nd Auditory 
Perception cassettes a-v; -•;urk^.hr.etr r?t the nr'-p^y level. 
Sr)ijnd-0rd:3r-3ensG .shcu-d be used - s 1 -' '.tr.'- ^ nr; '-/aroofs' dr^ls, -md 
then the .^ound-dlsci^i-^'r/ition d^■'H^ .' --.ild 'r -vrr *c hi,n individually 
"r -in a small group. may n'-..:d t' •■'^:''f.-it !.i-r' no re than once. 

Tapes and rroc^ds o' ■^3'''^ ' ' i-nund' ■ .'-i ';(.,• v-^ry heipful if there 
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is time to horrow mke. them, Nu'^.'-^roiT. excel Ir-^t auditory training 
materials are available through the E.S'.- IO mpHia renter catalogue 
under Perceptual Motor section end l.a'^gu.^ge Arts section. (The' functional 
level is always listed; and he function? lar^jely at the 7~7-?/2 year level at 
thi«i t.ime.i 

In giving him directions, be sure to use short simple vocabulary, 
and many visual cues. 

Review with him all sound-lette''' associations, beginning with 
the sustained sounds (s ,m,n ,f ,sh ,r) and then the non-sustained sounds 
(tjdjkjp. ) • 

Give daily drills with the Hegge, Kirk, and Kirk Remedial 
Reading Drills . 

2) Sound-blendin g difficulties will essentially be covered in 
the auditory training drills above if phonics and speech training 
are instituted and intensively carried through op a daily basis. 

3) For visual -moto r in tegration a nd c" ! ru^: 

Begin with daily exercises (ditto woi'ksheets) from the 
New Frostig Program for tho nov e lopmen t of V-'r^'j al Perception > 
available through the ESC- 10 neSia centr^r. T'^e?e materials teach 
visual motor inte^j^ration , spatial re'.^^'nn3, -inure ground perception, 
perceptual constancy and position in space. 

Alterrate visual ■motc-^ tv\i^ning prograns, also available 
through HSC-10 media center are; / 



Developmental rTonram -> V'sua"! ^errtr^ticn ^68-n080-0086) 
Perceptual Ski V:," Development (6R-r:r3) 

Progressive '■'•'s'jr/ PorceDtim Tv-aip'".:* , '.iv^'^s 1,2. (68-0274 and 75) 
Ses^ng Liko-^ess r.rd 01 ^"fe-ences (68- 0?8 • .'"C /30) 
Russell Perceptua'' Snrl.ipn ^■■'0':^m [GB'! 2'^8) 
Sratial Relation ri-/..ure 'iz ds [er.-CZT.:] 
Visual-Motor Integration Program (68"'!>3i0 t^>''0'.igh 80) 

Du.:»,ne n^ieds intensive daily wrrk witi' ra-^er-'cilF such as thes^ 



'' ^sted above The b'^r.t v%o. of tutor' -^'i help ra-y ;,o c^ciduany to help 
h^m inteqral.3 the s'-.'^ls "e. drivelops '■.■""C':gh thc-;.:0 drills into 
the more pragi-^atica"^ 'v focused S'jb.icts o' riiadii-c, snol'ing, 
writing "^e'iat'nrj visu-ai-notor skillr. :-4)ccifi r-illy tc the 
materi-Tls involved in f'ese subjec': arr,ns. Thir- can be none 
by supplementing spec'-^ic drill exercises with infot^mal wi^iting 
exercises, '?'^actice witr t^s sp^.tiel aspects math computation 
(trans-P^r-^-i-g problem^ to paper accurately, seeping columns straight, 
borrowing and carrying, etc.), and n^a''inn speed and evenness. 

Othe" inforral ^'■'sual •■moto'<" traininn c-.ctivities may include 
using teacher-made or readily available ob.iects and shapes for 
sorting and matching. Also good are pictures that have something 
wronj to be identified, completing incomplet'^' pictu-er: on ditto, 




cmacting the dot';, tracing, frazes, rcp-'-rxiur/Jo'^ natt'^rns with 
blocks or pegboards (or use Ch'nosj CneK-.-ors, i'l^'^r.l.c'' r^.psiqn 
blocks, tile blocks, etc.). PiiZ/jles r-eouc;^tial difficulty n^e 
helpful, Including either figure repro?.fMitation or abst»"act design. 

Flash-X, Cortrolied Reader and Syste-i 80 are all good visual 
training media. 

The Peabody Language Development Kit contains a section with 
sequential oicture card?-, that is excellent training with an 
auditory-visual assncvition technique 

The Fitzhugh plus Program in Perceptual Learning and 
Understandiig Skills conta-'ns exccHe'^t progrcir^mcd workLooks dealing 
with cerceptual skiT.s, and is also available th>"ough ESC-10 media 
center. 

4 ) Fo r graraiati c clo sure , an a - d i to ry training will help, 
as it requires hin to 1 istco 'jrd repeat patterns over and over. 
In additir^n, the Language Pattc-ns wcrkbooks si'ould be tried to see 
if they suit his leve"" of functio^-'ng 

Listening to records ar'd te.r^es is ur'^-^u' in thr-^t repeated 
exposu-^e to proper language pattcr-is and graminc.tic structure tends 
to reirforce the autoniatic unago o^ these patter-^s . 

Many informal techniques can developeo. The music 
teacher's help, for exa'nple, car be enl isted 'n using choral 
readings for me-mo-^i^atior pnd r.^;pet ; tio'-' Ch:rai •^-eadi'-gs, as 
well as recitation of pnei^.s a'^d d-^'f.'^ati read'-'ngs, will lock the 
child into ''erbal sets, '''lerriorizing ri-rd ("epent.i'^r' nu'^sery rhymes 
has the s>^r,2 effect. 

These same no£"'-> f :'i r-jTory '^hymes can he c^acticed with 
a partner: the "^ader read:; ^''■■r: '^-^y^e, loaviP'; ^i.t cci'tai'" 
key word"", for him to fil"! i"" '"r-^n^ 'mem^:"-.' , '"i-Hr varios such 
repetitive practice sessions, in a aair.e-iike mannn-i^. In like 
manner, incomplete sentences focusinc r-i dif'^"" -uilt g^'aTi-par 
items such as plui^als, noun ve""'"- ^^j'^^'^rrr ^ , ;>'onrjn Lsage, 
prepositions ai^ri conipnct-'cis , can n-v/in to h-^rr orally or 
on dittn s'^^^o-t:, -ir. r-r-.y ct^ , 

^"f ■ ashcard grir^r^ar frv; ■■.K.i,g,-anis a^e available 

to reinfo-'c; •''•'s visual auditory r-;,':".. ' •^t'T'- • 
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ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHOLINGUTSTIC ABILITIES 



PROFILE OF ABILITIES: 




Average 
Moan 

Scaled Score 



Child's Mean Scraled Score J<f)' $1,^ Chi.; ''s Compor;.-! l c. Psych^-i insuiaf.ir Arc ? " 



Expl^ndtlon of Scal'jd Scores : 

A Mean Scaled Scorn of 36 reprcRrntK Averar,r oottiposi f.c fi-nctloning . 
A Scaled Score of 36 on nny sub-trr.t rrpror.cn'..'?; A.v<-'r.;5j-'- f-jncfJorlng. 

*Arens of dif?ab^li^v ar^^ dGtcrmTT^r^ hy cor.rar n;?, the chi.id'.o Scnled Score in a particular 
aren to his Mean Sc<il«d Score as follows: 



+6 to -6 point'"! = AvorTfjr: Rn-'ir.e 

"7| -8, -9 V'^''*''"'- " B'""'''lerl.u)-, r..;.sabili':y 

-10 or tnorr no-ints ~ Specific Disability 
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TESTS ADMINIS^^BRED hm TT'NTTSTICAI.. RE^:^U;.,TS 
_Wfichslnr Intelligonco Hcale for rhllrJrcn 
_Wechsler hdwlt Intelligence Sc.i?c 



Verbal IQ M>A 




Pcabody Prc'r.ur'^ ^'ocabiilarv' Test: M.'"- . 

Rnading Grad-i :■; ^*il''-„ 

r^pollinq Gr'V.k; G'^ %i.Io 

Arithmetic r-rario %i 

Thn Harrir; Tost.c, of T,ater.:j'L Doini.nancG 

Hind : TiO^ t Tr c •^^'.r)le to 

Eyo. Plqht ho.':*: "ncorr.plr t'-' 

Prrot*. Loft Inccti^.r iete 



^I.i;- ' 



C.A. Range 



Percentile 



XG 



Knov;lf.-.dge of Left and Right 

Confused Hesitant Normal 
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^' Testin r JesuUs. (7-72) See enclosed graphs for subtest scatter. 

Wise \,^-ba1 Scale 121 Performance Scale 110 Full Scale 117 

Steven is a strong student , all of whose !>cores are normal or 
above on this intelligence test, with particular strength in the 
verbal areas. While none zf his scores was significantly deficient, 
the examiner noted considerable anxiety that seemed to '.indercut the 
quality of his performance in certain areas. His auditory memory, 
closely associated with the ability to concentrate in a tension-free 
manner, was somewhat affected by his nervousness, as was his fine 
motor speed. He was rather copipulsive atout going over and over his 
copying work, which penalized him in timr. 

His verbal responses showed strong reasoning, factual information, 
comprehension of oral questions and brocid social experience, 
strong nath concepts, and strong vocabulary. The Performance subtests 
showed more variation than the Verbal, but with no s^:gnificant deficit. 
The variability may be the result of fluctuatinn anxiety over being 
tested, or may actually reflect some mild deficit in the visual motor 
area. 



ITPA Psychol ingu is tic age: 10-1 plus 

Steven's overal"! psycholinguistic developrient is above normal and 
commensurate with his bright-normal to superior intelligence. 
Although he has had an auditory-verhal deficit re^'lected in articulation 
distortions of the 'r', 'v', and 'th', the deficit has been corrected 
through speech therapy, and is no longer reflected in any audUory 
area. There is a sTig'^t, though not significant lag in verbal 
expression, which may be a residue of his shyness about cofiJnuni eating 
(conjnon amono children with speech defects) ' There is aUo a slight, 
though not significant lag, in sound blending which again may be 
a remnant of his former difficulties with processing sounds. While he 
is now able to synthesize sounds into meaningful wholes at tht^ )»:wel 
anticipated for his age, he does it less well than would be ex:/C;Cted 
for his mental age, .thus suggesting that he receive some extrci he.p 
in word analysis and phonics. 



Steven's main strength is- in visual memory, which may help Mio 
ccTDensate rapidly, through strong word retention and recognit^or 
for his earlier difficulty with sound associations cind productio'- 
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''"ho only area of significant deficit for Steven (at the 8 year 3 
month level as compared with his mental age of 12-3) is in the area 
of visual closure. This lag may account for his lowered Performance 
scores on the WISC and the lower Beery VMI score (also at the 8 year 
level). V/hile he is probably able to compensate for visual closure 
difficulties to a large extent through his strong verbal reasoning and 
his strong visual memory (thus figuring out words and figures from 
context and from past experience), it will slow his work on visual- 
moto" tasks and make them unusually difficult for him. ,This way 
account for his chronic resistance to doing written work. 

BEERY VMI: age equivalent 8-7 

Steven show»3d many signs of stress during this task, whether from 
generalized tension, or simply because the task is difficult for him 
(perhaps because of visual-closure difficulties). He did a great deal 
of heavy overworking on the designs with exaggerated black lines, 
revealing much anxiety and uncertainty. He made relatively small 
reproductions that became still smaller as the designs got more 
difficult--again a sign of anxiety, and an effort to control his 
production through constriction. 

II. Educational Strengths 

1) Steven's test scores indicate bright normal intellectual 
functioning with superior potential. Ho is also a high achiever 

in most areas, particularly in math. His verbal scores, in particular, 
show consistently superior abilities in reasoning, exnressive 
skills, comprehension, factual information. 

2) In the visual -motor area, although thern are unovenness and 
discrepancies, Steven shows special ability in visual awareness, 
discrimination, and memory. What he lacks in speed and organization 
(integration and closure) in the visual -noto" area, he can nften 
compensate for through memory, reason-inn, and certain verbal counter- 
parts to mechanical skills. 

3) Steven is motivated to ac'iieve. Evs'-^ t^^nugh at times this 
motivation may be to h^'s detriment, wher he becorpTs overly anxious 
about his perfo-miance, it is stil^ a bas'ic trol for teaching him. 

4) Steven's ovG^*all nsycholinat^istic dGvrJon!r:ent ^s above average 
for his age, as wou''d be expected for hi? "nteMectual level. His 
strengths are fairly evenly distributed betwee*^ auditory- vocal and 
visual -motor channels, and both rcp'"os2rtat*'onal and automatic 
levels show good stronrjths- He '.as m^ide good progrc-ics -"n ovev'coming 
a snench articulation d-'stort'ion', w^'^ch indicates good ability to 
make compensatory use his r'evplopmertal skills. 

II L Educational Weaknesses 



1) Steven's only significant deficit in the testinq pattern fell 
in visu al cl osu re. This -involves his ability to -identify common 
objects, "sHapes or patterns from an incomplote pattern. This 
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defir.it inhibits his ability to see^ road, anri r> visual -motor tasks 
rapidly. To some extent he is able i-o overcome tnis difficultv through 
high comprehension (ability to use past e/perimcp to fill in from 
context) and his good memory, but he still tends to have problems here. 

2) Closely associated with his visual closure deficit is a 
lag in visual integratjoji^ (4 years boiow menta'' age, 2 years below 
grade "level ), This is a visual-motor area made up of several sub- 
skills, including visual -closure, fine -motor coordination, figure- 
ground discrimination, soaticii orientation, spat-'a"' relationship 
awareness, etc. .ludg-inq from other scores in the visual-motor area 
it is probable that Ste-'en'G difficulty in the performance area is 
not generalized to the related skills but rather stem from 
difficulty with visual closure and frrni •'nh^: hi ting anxiety about 
such tasks. 

3) Steven's slight lag in verbal e xpression seems to reflect some 
inhibition about soontanecus speech rather than a lack of elaborative 
language or vocabulary development. His inhibition may stem largely 
^^om his history speech a'^ticu-ation problems about which he 

may have been chronically self-conscin;;s. 

4) Asso'-.iated with his difficulty -^n speech previous 
years, is a residual lag, though not a sinni -ficant one, in sound 
blending . He may need to continue a somewhat stepped-up training 
program in phonics ard word analysis. 

5) It is not possible for this examine^ to know how extensive 
and chronic may be the emotional symotor3 that she saw in Steven's 
test performance. Oncdng observation ^'n tiT classroom will give 
a mere va^id eva"! nation of the degrpp of disruption to h^s 
functioning that may be caused by tens-ion ard anxiety If th-is seems 
minimal to the teacher, tl^e testing samr''ing T^ay merely reflect 

a spurious reaction t,-) the testing" its-n'-f, "But tl-is shvould be carefully 
evaluated fr^r t'ne possin '.^ ity of et need fo*- a ca'-efu'ily. planned 
supportive emotionally theraoeutic eri'icationa"! plan. 

^ V • G'^neral Tn achinr] _Sj^(^_c estions 

1) Try to create anci sustain a rr'axed and cnotionc'.lly supportive 
relationship -nth Steve- , with ^rpouent conversations and opportunities 
for '-'im to cxnress hiii'se'''?" without fep'-^ng ti.rretened. This will be 
advantageous to hin frorr' several aspects;" >-eVforcement of his 
spontaneous expressive language u?are, relaxing his tensions about 
performiip well and d1 easing his teacHer, •^c-:'''. forcing his school - 
related motivation. 

2) Neither ci^annel reed bf: avri.i::! -'n te'icl'.i'^n tcr.fricjos and 
matp'^ia'S with Ste^'en, ':!;,'t he shou'^d ''■'■'•!; rpr,--; daily a'^d woek\v 
tiTr. -fnr DX'^ra inrh'vidiP.' O'^ rmal' o' :.'- trai'^irg ■'n plio-iics and 
word analysis as related to sound bienai-n rn:' visua"' closure.. 
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3) Early in the semester when contracts and motivation charts are 
being created, Steven's should revolve around written assignments. 

At the same time that he is receiving training in visual closure and 
visual-motor speed, he should be given relatively short, nonthreatening 
written assignments in his various subjects, and be allowed to give 
supplemental reports and assignments orally. Increase his written 
sssignments by small, easy, sequential steps so that the increase 
is not so threatening and frustrating to him that he stops doing them. 

Allow him ample margins for completing written work, and be 
innovative in helping him find shortcuts and efficient methods for 
doing rapid, accurate paper work, (e.g., onco he has mastered concepts 
and processes in math, let him do fewer examples of each type problem, 
if he shows he can sustain his comprehension with less paper work,) 

4) Watch for any tendency on h-^s part to drop or distort sounds in 
his speech. Reinforce very accurate articulation on his part. This 
will be good training for his auditory awareness as well as for his 
expressive speech. 

V . Specific Remedial Su ggestion s 

1) For visual closure ; Any technique that helps him fill in 
missing visual parts will be helpful to him. This can begin by 
using pictures or objects with hidden parts. 

Flash-X and tachistoscope training, as well as controlled 
reader work daily is recommended. 

Look for the embedded or hidden figure pictures found in 
many children's magazines such as Hig hlights , Jack and Jill , 
Children's Digest , etc. to multicopy and let him work on. Begin 
with very simple ones and increase urtil he is working on quite 
complex ones. Make this game-like to keep his interest. 

Give him several short (10-1!' min'jte) sess'nns weekly 
with puzzles that are sequentially developed, pegboards or other 
design boards on which designs are partially constructed and to 
be completed. Eight to nine year old connect-the-dot pictures can 
be used as training. 

AH linguistics training that hf;lps him see the structiiral 
relation of the parts of the word to the whole word will be helpful 
to him. 

The New Fro stig Prog ram for the Devel opment of Visual 
Perception has numerous excellent exercises related to visual closure 
in the form of ditto masters. The section on figure-ground perception 
and spatial relationships will be most relevant to Steven's needs. 
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'^•) For visual -integration , several of the; activities listed for 
visual closure will also be helpful here since the areas are so 
closely related. In addition, Steven needs training in the fine 
motor aspect of visual -motor integration, and can benefit from 
timed speed copying tasks (any material from the board or book to 
paper) then checked for accuracy. Such exercises should be given 
regularly (at least twice weekly) and a record should be kept so 
that he can see his progress graphed in some manner. Equivalent 
exercises should be given so that his weekly progress is meaningful. 

Teaching him to type at home or at school can be an excellent 
means of increasing fine motor speed whi.le increasing visual-motor 
integrational skills. 

Give him time limits (based reasonably on his normal production 
rate, and then increased to require him to stretch slightly) for 
classroom activities that lend themselves to timing. Reinforce him 
for gains, and keep a record (he can keep it himself). 

Give him penmanship exercises from any available materials, 
including the Michigan cursive writing program. Help him make the 
transition from pure exercises to comoositional skills by examining 
and scoring penmanship (in a constructive, positive way) as well as 
content and organization in his written work. If there is; extreme 
discrepancy, separate scores can be given. 

3) While verbal exp ression is a little low for Steven more 
probably because of emotional inhibitior, than actual skill 
deficit, it would be worthwhile to make a conscious effort to 
increase his self-confidence through increased opportunity to 
express himself and to be rewarded for it (by praise, attentiveness 
and interest on the part of his listeners, and by increased social 
success). Give him frequent opportunities to tR^^ about or 
describe things that he sees, does, or feel?.. If he bu^'ids or 
creates any project, have him describe how he d-'cl It verbally. 
Discuss his independent reading with him weok'y, and try to 
encourage him to gi 're- particularly interesting' reports to the whole 
class. Look for' some skill that he can teach to the whole class. 

4) Soun d blendi ng will simply involve a continuation of some 
aspects of the speech therapy he hois had, or a s^'nple intersifi cation 
of the phonics traini'-^g that are a no^^mal part cf his reading 
instruction. Experiment first with the Hegge, Kirk and Kirk Remedial 
Reading nril.r, to see to what extent he may' need ongoing help with 
sound integration in his word attack methods. 
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(the ability to attend tOr rrm^mber^ and reproduce 
sequences of digits inoroosincj in length from two 
to eight digits) 

(the ability to attend to^ rcmomberi and reproduce 
sequences of non-meaningful figures) 



(the ability to fill In mir^Ji.ing parts which were 
deleted in auditory presentr^tion end to produce 
a complete word) 

(the ability to reproduce the ccrArate parts of 
a word and produce an integrated wholrO 
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Auditory 

Objective: 



Materials: 

^ Sound Order Sense 

Michigan Language Pronran 

Listening I Listoning II 

Word Attack and Comprehension 

Reading Words 

Writing Words 

Hegge, Kirk & Kirk, Remedial Re^^ding Drills 

~~| Other: 

Visual 



Objective: 



Materials: 



Flash X 

Su 1 1 1 van Math - R"ok —- 
Learning Skills Serier- _J 

Elementary Math - Rook 

IntroQuction to M';U-1nl Icrti^nn 
Reading for- Conr.f;:^-.? i"A,B,C,n.E) 
Merrill Linguist" r: •• l.-^vnl 

Let's Re-ir) - Leve- 

Barnel* Loft - Leve'' _ ^ ' 

MacMillan - Invv.'^. ~ _ Il_ 

Other: " ' 



Michigan Language Program 
_Tracking: 
a. Symbol 



d. Primary 

e. Number 

f. Cues 



b. Visual 

^ , c. Word ^ 

{ I Cursive Writing 

Performance Tasks 

□ Single Words 
Words in Context 

I I Basal Texts 

^Speller Reader 

Math 



Both 



Systpms 80 - Kit 

Cassette Learning ProrjTv^j'i _ 
Audio Flash Recorder 



20% 



other Materials Used: 
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PROGRAM PLACEMENT (continued) . 

Teacher, with the guidance of 
educational diagnostician will 
formulate educational objectives 
for each learner. 



PROGRAM DE V ELOPMENT 

Learner wHl be placed at levoT 
of actual functioning as deter- 
mined by initial evaluation. 



Classroom is organized in terms 
of individual learner schedules, 
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With the aid of prf'Scriptions such as those Immediately 
preceding, the teacher and diagnostician formulate 
specific educational objectives for each child. Some 
examples of these objectives are listed below: 



1, Given three short incomplete paragraphs, each 
containing three similar compound words one of which 

will complete efch paragraph, will. 

select ':he correct word with 100% accuracy. 

2, Given the hasnl spelling list for the week, ' 

will attack each word phonetically an3 
THentTfy the beginning sound, the vowel sound (s) 
and the ending sound of each word. He should be 
able to pronoi'mce 80% of these words correctly. 

3, Given a demons trati on in geometry on triangles and 

a sheet of drawinc;>, will be able to 

identify the "inht triangles on tHe sheet with 100% 

an curacy. 



In the In:'"' vii'uary Prr.cn»"ibe'! Programs interventir.'n model 
the i;vt1-"i'i r'lixcmr.rt If-.v?' .'-T any student within his 
^nstriictir.nai prrnran wi'l, like most other factors, be 
determine'-.' by the Gdur.?,tional prescription and objectives . 
for that pa>*ti ".I'lar student . The initial placement; level 
will app'-^^r^yirna^: as c>sply as possible the actual 
^i,rctio'v"rn "rr'-r ' ■'■ the child. Functioning level will b' 
rlGte-'irilnr.d h;,' a rtud'-'nt'? achievement record and other 
a"?i';'")t^i'- "nforniatlc'M. For example, one student may be 
p'aceri predL^^iy in materirTls at the grade level diffi- 
culty vnc-^e his' achievement tests indicate he is wori;ingi 
another r-tudenl rr,\\/ he pl<iced two grade levels below the 
po-^n'-. i-ndiC'i^.tc'' i:-' achievement tests because immediate 
-rrint. si;fr.,-ss is thoiifiht to he a more important 
factor i-or tha*-. r.hild; yi-.t. a third student may be placed 
in mate^'vil? somrwhat irir.r difficult than is indicated 
app'"OP',''!ato c'chie^/cnc-'.nt. tests so that the student will 
meet ^he chailnngG requirrd to involve him in the program, 
AH of these arc: possibilities; however, the general rules 
will bo -oo pTace the student at precisely the level 
in'Ji cater' hy the .■^r.i-icv^.^rnent tests. Variations from 
tliis ru'o wi'il '"-o justifications. 

The orga^'ization of Individually Prescribed Program^ 
clacsrooms will vary according to the educational programs 
w*"'tten *or each student within the various classrooms. 
Thus, w^-^(^ oro teacher nay make extensive use of certain 
material such as t^'o Let's Read series, another teacher 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (continued) 



Learner will "^e encouraged to 
develop self-initiation and 
self-direction of learning, 
wni work independently and in 
small groups. 



Recycling possible in any 
material or material selected 
by teacner or diagnostician. 
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may use the same materials quite sparingly. The snme 
consif1o»'fition arplios to time and student grouping; 
wherear, one tC:ichor m^y orn?.nize most of her dally 
schedule ^nto modules of snail group instruction, another 
teacher may be required because of the dissimilarity of 
student proqramr. to provide a classroom organization 
which is based upon individual scheduling. Obviously 
the anount of time required by one set of materials or one 
grouping pattern limit'-, the amount of tim available to 
spend in another set of materials or grouping pattern. 
In any rase the teacher will be requi'^od to organize the 
classroom to provide tho most e'f ic'ent means of imple- 
menting the educational programs prepared for her students, 

As it? name implies, the Inrlividually Prescribed Programs 
intervention model is based upon individual programming 
for each student. This does not appear to be the basis 
for the regul'->r clrissrooms of which these students were 
a Ori-< in tbcrv f-'rst three years o^ school experience. 
Thur. the;/ will ncod to establish new patterns of work, 
hrcominq •ro'^e ar'cnt 1p individi/al or sma^T g^cup activl- 
ti.-;^, .vhirh are either wS-:iy or largely self directed. 

"U-o developnonl. o' such ■••'c-k habits and behavior will 
i-"'kely be a ma.rr ^ .^nco-n rf the tcrcher as she attempts 
to if^-'e-i^ent t'^o •i'ldiv'id'in'' programs. An equally 
diffic'''t; task for tK( t; =!cher will be the adaptation of 
mater' prervirod for larro group, teach.-^r directed 
lea^n-'\-:; to activities in which the tcAzher exerts less 
d-irection ar.i the r.t.iident work? independently of his peers. 

Ono strength of t^>:: Individ ur/Hy Prescribed nroor^rr*, 
model if. tha mull-ipl""-ity of ir-.tructionnl matericVs 
avai I c fo»* t' r torchc-'?:- us'?. Tho -.odel is based cn 
the asr/j-nptinp th,--. -iac}^ ch-'ld vho does-^'t achieve to his 
potent'.^' spr::.'f'c: 'v 'vii cjpf; , that !-':se handicaps 
can '-^r; dotcor*:-'-"^'-'! l.'-v; an ^diication^''' program which 
will fl^ir;'-,' th-^' ''lilo >(. ••'■":.^''!e thesf) ^.;ndicapp can be 
formu !?.ted. 



However, •'d'r'" r- ••ion \s m"'^. th?t, fc:*^ reasons not always 
disce-'-ir"ifi, o rh"ld'?. C'-'i:^ i on of the prescribed 
progrpT d-^f"^ rot iTsu-f the elir-in'?t'r"- of a disability 
or the r-;.];n'?-'f.o" of £ <A-"'ll. Th;-r£tr;*-e, the teacher 
is prov^d^'-' c.' .'iPt ci(',tr^-i,-^,l fr \'r^ry,-lQ q student 



■1'. 

t. 



ro;;';)h the d<r:vi.; ] opcient of a pc'^I.icu ir." skill witi^out 
rcqiri-''^! him to r.uffer the hor f:do-" which rpsnlts ^rom 
reading the ^?.-o pp.ran>'?)phs and answerinrj the sam'5 
quest-'O'-''; repr..-itediy . 



This, 0"^ c'^u'^r.n 
to sti'Hy caj'^'^fr 



<: f.qip res 



nnd cMagnostician 
h''' V^':- pro-^' • ' . terrrine a 
proqra^'^ fcr hin, e:: ^r''*^^ H f - Vrr-j/:^, tr ? '^-'rure his succesSi 
applv '.\)or^o cri\rr'^r to . vs r"'.- ;>;-idp whether 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (continued) 

Learner proceeds through an un- 
limited variety of materials at 
the discretion of diagnostician 
and/or teacher. Provision is 
made for daily evaluation and 
possible adjustment of materials 
and/or scnedule. 



MATERIALS 
Unlimited 



The number and kind nf materials Included In any 
student's educational program In this Intervention model 
is determined by the student's profile, requiring the 
teacner and diagnostician to be thoroughly familiar with 
each student In the IPP classroom, the materials avail- 
able for use with that student, and how these materials 
relate to the needs of tne various students. 

To prevent "forgetting'' a student after he Is once place" 
In his educational program the teacher and diagnostician 
must frequently review' that student's progress against the 
objectives established for him. Such a review Is requlrH 
weekly and may be done dally at the discretion of the 
teacher. 



Each classroom in the Individually Prescribed Programs 
intervention model is equipped with a basic set of 
materials. Althougi: these materials are numerous and 
varied, the nature' of this intervention model dictates 
that remediation net. bo limited to ary^ set of materials. 
Consequently the at.tac''ed listing oT" materials should be 
! considered the strirting point for this model. Additiona, 
resources availablr: to the teachers Include teaclier made 
materials, local district materials, and materials 
available for the Special Education Instruction?,^ 
Materials Library of tducation Service Center, Reoion 10. 

(Although thR basic p^'ilosopiiy of the IPP intervention 
model embraces the ci "cept of unlimited material 
selection, iinnerfitive re;rea'T>h considerations preclude 
use of thofjft materials basic to the PI and APSL 
Intervention models. ) 
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MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN 
INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED PROGRAM CLASSROOMS 



Flash - X tachistoscopes 

Teacher's Guide for Flash X 

Sound/Order/Sense Level 1 

Pupil response books 1-1 
Pupil response books 1-2 

Sound/Order/Sense Level 11 

Pupil response books 2-1 
Pupil response books 2-2 

Basic Goals in Spelling, Levels 1, 2, 3, 4, Kottmeyer 



CASSETTE LEARNING PROGRAMS: 

Read-Along Tales 
Mystery Stories 
Sport Stories 
Beginning Multiplication 
Mastering Multiplication 
- The Story of Dinosaurs and Fossils 
The Beginning of America 



McGraw Hill - Elementary Math 



Text-Workbooks, Grade 1 
Teacher's Edition, Grade 1 
Text-Workbooks, Grade 2 
Teacher's Edition, Grade 2 
Text, Grade 3 

Teacher's Edition, Grade 3 
Text-Workbooks, Grade . 3 
Texts, Grade 4 
Teacher's Edition, Grade 4 
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MATERIALS IN I. P.P. CLASSROOMS 



McGRAW-HILL - ELEMENTARY MATH (cont'd.) 
Workbooks 

Flash - X discs (assorted) 

MICHIGAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM: 

Child Management (Paperbound) 
Symbol tracking (reusable) 
Visual tracking 
Word tracking 
Primary tracking 
Cues and Signals. 
Number Tracking I 
Multiple Tracking II 
Cursive Writing 
Book 2 - Letters (reusable) 
Book 3 - Letters (reusable) 
Book 4 - Letters (reusable) 
Book 5 - Words (reusable) 
Word Attack 

Performance Tasks: Single Words 
Performance Tasks: Words In Context 
Book D-1 (spelling) 
Book I - Words (reusable). - Listening 
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MATERIALS IN I. P. P. CLASSROOMS 



MICHIGAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM (Cont'd) 



Book II - Sentences (reusable) 
Teacher's Manual 
Teacher's Script 



EQUIPMENT: 

Tape Recorders and/or Players 

Overhead projector 

Prima filmstrips projector 

Prima filmstrip previ ewers 

Audio flashcard reader 

Headset w/boom microphone 

Record player (calif one) 

systems 80 audiovisual unit 

Headsets 

Junction Box 

Cassette-.-tapes 

V film kit 

Refill Kit 

Single panel pegboard screens 
A-v table 
4-drawer files 
tables 6' X 32' 



READING FOR CONCEPTS: 

Levels A, B, C, D, E, F, H 
SYSTEMS 80: 

Test tabs 

Student Record cards 
Student Record books 

Phonics CC-HH and Reading Words in Context Levels C thru K 
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MATERIALS IN I. P. P. CLASSROOMS 



MERRILL LINGUISTICS: 

Hard Back Readers Levels 1, 2, 3, and 4 
TE Readers 1, 2, 3, 4 
Skills Reader Workbook 1, 2, 3, 4 
Drillkit (Ditto Masters) 

CLARENCE BARNHART: 

Let's Read, Part 1 , 2, 3 
Let's Look at 1, 2, 3 
Let's Read, Part 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Let's Look at 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Hegge, Kirk & K1rk, Remedial Reading Drills 

Benton Math (Levels 1-6) 

Programmed Audio Flash Cards - Phonics II 

Blank Audio-Flash Cards 

Dr. Spello (Workbooks) 

Alphabet 68, Handwriting (Workbooks) 

Language Patterns , Continental Press (Workbooks - Levels 1-6) 

Specific Skills, Barnell Loft (Levels A-E) 

Pilot Library Kit (Ic) SRA 

On My Own in Spelling - Cassettes (Level 3) 

Morgan Bay Mysteries, Field Enterprises 

Phonics is Fun , Modern Curriculum Press (Level 1-3) 

Kenworthy Flip Charts 

Decoding for Reading , McMillan 

Color Cued Paper, DLM J 
Auditory Perception (Primary) (Cassette Tapes) 
Auditory Perception (Intermediate) (Cassette Tapes) 
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CHAPTER J 



INTRODUCTION 



During the 1971-72 project year of Project CHILD, the Staff Development 
Component (in cooperation v\/ith East Texas State University) delineated a 
curriculum for teachers of language handicapped children. The curriculum was 
developed on a performance basis which allowed the teacher participants to 
proceed through established learning experiences at his/her own pace. 

More specifically, the curriculum was organized around twelve discrete 
packages with each package containing the following components: 

1 . Pre-assessment 

2. Performance objectives 

3. Learning experiences 

4. Self-evaluation 

5. Proficiency assessment 

The sequence for completing the establisned packages, first of all, 
provided the teacher with a general understanding of the language disabled 
child followed by the development of specific skills that ar^ necessary when 
working with children who are language disabled. 

Below is the sequence established for completin:] the packages and in 
turn experiencing the adopted curriculum: 

1. Orientation to a Performance Based Curriculum 

2. Learning Theories 

3. Characteristics of the Language Disabled Child 

4. Human Engineering Applicable to the Classroom 

5. Educational Assessment Techniqueu 

6. Psychological and Physiological Assessment Techniques 

7. Development of Measurable Objectives 

8. General Methodologies 

9. Teacher Self- Appraisal 

10. Student Monitoring TechniqiiRS 

11. Program Plaf^.ning for the Language Disabled Child 

12. Components of Accountability 
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During the sunmer of 1972, the performance-based packages were completed 
by an experimental group of teachers. These teachers were labeled as 
experimental because the traditional curriculum usually provides the teacher 
with an adequate understanding of the language disabled child* but it does 
not provide the teacher with the opportunity to develop the diagnostic, teaching, 
and evaluation skills necessa^'y for working with children with a language 
handicap. 

Consequently, during the 1972-73 project year of Project CHILD, the 
Staff Development Component intended to answer two questions: 

1. r. teachers (experimental group) who have experienced a 
performance-based staff development program in working 
with language disabled children demonstrate desired 
teaching behaviors more frequently than teachers (control 
group) who have not experienced a performance-based 
staff development program in working with language 
disabled children? 

2. Do the desired teaching behaviors cause children to 
experience more school success than children in situations 
where these behaviors are observed to a lesser degree? 



Chapter II describes the procedures that were utilized to obtain infor 
mation regarding the above questions. 
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CHAPTER II 
f'ROCEDURES 

In order to answer the questions nosed In Chapter I, a set of documentation 
and evaluation procedures were Implementea from May, 1972 to June, 1973. 

Establishment of Samples 

The number of teachers completing the performance-based staff 
development program was seventeen. Including three regular classroom teachers 
and fourteen resource teachers. These teachers composed the experimental 
group for the study. 

A comparable control group cf teachers having had no previous partici- 
pation In a performance-based staff d.?velopment program was selected 
Including three regular teachers and twenty resource teachers. 

The experimental and control teachers were matched according to (1) years 
of teaching experience, and (2) having a valid Texas elementary teaching 
certificate. 

In summary. It might be helpful to point out that the basic difference 
between a resource teacher and a regular classroom teucher is that the resource 
teacher works with language disabled children apart from the regular class- 
room, whereas the regular classroom teacher works with language disabled children 
within the regular classroom setting. 

The student sample consisted of a range of students in grades 1-6 who 
had been assigned to either an experimental or a control teacher for the 
1972-73 school year. 
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Development of Monitoring Form 

In order to answer the first question concerning whether or not an 
observed difference in teaching behavior existed between the experimental 
and control teachers during the 1972-"'S chool year, a monitoring form was 
established. 

The monitoring form was developed through the basic procedure of having 
each package writer describe those behaviors or activities that should be 
observed as a result of completing packages for which he/she was responsible 
for developing. 

Each specific behavior or activity in the monitoring form was then 
coded to that package within which it was emphasized. 

Consequently, not only would the monitoring form provide information 
regarding the frequency of desired behaviors and activities displayed by 
the experimental and control teachers, but the same information could also 
be used to determine which packages tended to be effective or ineffective 
with respect to bringing about desired behaviors or activities in the 
regular classroom or rerource room. (See Appendix A for a copy of the 
monitoring systems manual.) 

Training of the Monitors 

During September, 1973, four people were selected to be monitors In 
the study. All the monitors had previous teaching experience. The 
Initial training procedures consisted of critiquing the monitoring form 
to assure that the monitors had a clear understanding of the questions 
which we^e to be asked and the behaviors/activities they were to observe. 

The final aspect of the training consisted of establishing a high 
degree of consistency bevween the monitors with respect to classroom obser- 
vations. 



n 

The required ratio of "number of agree answers" to "number of 
questions that could be answered" was a ratio of 95;100. 

At the conclusion of the training session, ground rules had been 
established among the monitors for the purpose of clarifying some of the 
questions on the monitoring form which in turn would assure that a high 
degree of reliability would exist among the monitors throughout the school 
year. 

Collection of Teacher and Student Information 
A. Teacher Information 

Throughout the school year, eight monitoring visits were conducted 
with all teachers participating in the study. There was an attempt to 
randomly match the teachers with the monitors for each visit in order to 
decrease the probability of bias that might occur if a given monitor con- 
ducted ail eight visits with the sam'^ teacher(s). 

Also, throughout the school year, reliability checks were periodically 
conducted in order to assure that consistency was being maintained among the 
monitors. In addition, meetings were held after each monitoring visit with 
the monitors and the developers of the performance-based packages for the 
purpose of discussing, and documenting observations that were made which 
could bias the monitoring information. This information would in turn be use 
when interpreting the results of the monitoring visits at the end of the 
school year. 

Finally, the attitudes of the teachers were assessed three times during 
the school year utilizing a semantic differential technique. The concepts 
that were measured with respect to attitudes held by the participating 
teachers were: 
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1 . Mysel f 

2. Reading Program 

3. Students— Language Handicapped 

(See Appendix B for a copy of the instrument.) 
B. Student Information 

Cognitive and affective measurement instruments were administered to 
the students three times during the school year: pre, mid, and post. The 
following cognitive areas were measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test: 

1 . Word knowledge 

2. Reading 

3. Total reading 

4. Language 

5. Spelling 

6. Mathematics computation 

7. Mathematics concepts 

8. Mathematics problem-solving 

9. Total mathematics 

Student attitudes were assessed toward the following concepts utilizing 
a semantic differential technique: 

1. Myself 

2. School 

3. Reading 

(See Appendix C for a copy of the instrument.) 

Chapter III describes the statistical techniques that were used to 
analyze the collected data. 
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CHAPTCR HI 
STATISTICAL. ANALYSES 



A. Teacher Information Analyses 

The teacher monitoring- information was analyzed in such a way to provide 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Do experimental resource teachers demonstrate desired behaviors 

• significantly more frequently than the control resource teachers? 

2. Do experimental regular teachers demons. trate desired behaviors 
significantly more frequently than the control regular teachers? 

3. Do the resource teachers of the experimental group demonstrate the 
desired behaviors significantly more frequently than the regular 
teachers of the experimental group? 

More specifically, the analyses were conducted utilizing the chi-square 
technique for the following comparisons: 

1. Experimental resource teachers versus control resource teachers 
for each set of monitoring information (eight sets) on question 1 
in the Monitoring System Manual. 

2. Experimental resource teache*^s versus control resource teachers 
comparing the first four sets of monitoring information with 
the last four sets for each question. 

3. Experimental regular teachers versus control regular teachers 
comparing the f^rst four sets of monitoring information with 
the last four sets for each question, 

4. Experimental resource teachers versus control rescurcc teachers 
across all eight sets of monitoring information for each question 
in the Monitoring System Manual. 

5. Experimental regular teachers versus control regular teachers 
across all eight sets of monitoring information for each question 
in the Monitoring System Manual. 

6. Combined experimental teachers versus combined control teachers 
across all e-ight sets of monitoring information for each question. 

The teacher attitude information was analyzed utilizing a 2 X 3 analysis of 
variance technique with the rows representing the typo of teacher (experi- 
mental or control) and the columns representing time of measurement (pre, 
mid, and post,) An analysis of variance was carried out for each concept 
that was measured by the semantic differential. #>ni.-j 
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^ • Stud ent Information 

The collected student information was analyzed in such a way to 
provide answers to the following questions: 

1. Do students taught by experimental resource teachers show more 
growth in achievement and attitudes than students taught by 
control resource teachers? 

2. Do students taught by experimental regular teachers show more 
growth in achievement and attitudes than students taught by 
control regular teachers? 

Specifically, the statistical technique utilized was a 2 X 3 
analysis of variance with the rows representing type of student (experimental 
or control) and the columns representing time of testing (pre, mid, and 
post). Statistical tests were conducted on each of tlie nine sets of 
cognitive data and each of the three sets of affective data. 

Chapter IV describes the results that were obtained from the 
statistical analyses. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATISTICAL RESULTS , 

Copy 



B£ST 

Teacher Monltorina Results *^ft£ 
The results of this section are organized according to each of the six 
analyses described 1n Chapter III. More specifically, the calculated 
chi -square tests for the experimental and control resource and classroom 
teachers are reported, along with levels of significance. 

The observed frequencies collected for each question on the monitoring 
form throughout the eight monitoring visits are not specified In this report. 
However, the frequencies are available in the office of Project CHILD, 
Staff Development Component, Education Service Center, Region 10. 

Analysis #1: E xperimental Resource Teachers versus Control Resource 
Teachers for ench set of Monitoring Information Ceight sets) on Question #1 
in the Monitoring System Manual 

A. Results 

Table 1 displays the chi -square results for experimental and control 
resource teachers from information collected on each of the eight 
monitoring visits to the question: "During the period of observation, what 
learning theory does the teacher intend to use in his/her Instructional 
activities: 



Skinner 
Gestalt 
Other 
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^»\^^^* TADLE 1 

CHI SQUARE RESULTS FOR INTENDED l.LARNING THEORY QUESTION 

Monitoring Visit Chi-square value Significance Level 

1 2.54 Non-significant 

2 .11 Non-significant 

3 3.75 Non-significant 

4 1.30 Non-significant 

5 3.17 Non-siqnificant 

6 5.95 p<.05* 

7 4.52 pc.05* 

8 5.09 p<.05* 

* 2 

X = 3.84 

(.05.1) 

For all the chi-square tests, the "Gestalt" frequencies were combined 
with the "Other" frequencies in order to have adequate cell frequencies for 
computing the chi-square statistic. 

From the results, it can be observed that significant chi-square tests 
occurred for visits #6 through #8. 

For those tests which were significant, the experimental teachers 
expressed the greatest use of Skinner, whereas the control resource 
teachers had a greater expression of "Other'" learning theories. 
B. Conclusions 

Based upon the results, it can be concluded that there was a significantly 
greater intended use of Skinner learning theory by the experimental resource 
teachers t!ian the control resource teachers. 
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Analysis §2: Experimental Res o urce Teachers versus Cnnt rol Resource 
Teaciiers Comparing the First. Four Sets o f Monitoring Info rmation with 
the Last Four Sets for each Question 

A. Results 

Table 2 displays the chi-square values for experimental and control 
resource teachers for each question asked during the monitoring visits. 
The specific questions and page numbers are cited from the Monitoring 
System Manual . (See Appendix A) 

It should be noted that in some instances categories of observed 
frequencies were combined in order to obtain adequate cell frequencies for 
the computation of the chi-square statistic. 

The results show more significant chi -square values occurring during 
tiie last four monitoring visits than the first four monitoring visits. 

B. Conclusio ns 

Based upon the statistical results, the experimrintal resource teachers 
generally showed more desired behaviors and/or activities than the control 
teachers in the following areas: 

1. Utilization of performance-based instruction in the teaching of 
language disabled children. 

2. Development of Te:i:airable objectives. 

3. Charting and/or recording the progress of language disabled 
children. 

4. Progi^aTi planning for selected language d';.dbled cliildren. 
Hov/ever, du>^ing the last four nvr-itorinfj vi.sits, the control resource 

teachers shov^ed more de.'.i'^able Lehavio'^s and/ov- activities than the experimental 
resou'^ce te'Tcners in thto v^eeis of: 

1. Systematic prrr/^r'/j'/'es for recording t.:.r-irjr;ng hch^''vior. 

2 Providing cxar.pV''? of systrnaMc oi.':.^-'M/r^tion lystems. 

3. Hr.v'rg rrr ed'-icat-ional progran for every languar.p disabled child 
in his/her classrooin. 
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Analysis #3; Experimental Regular Toachers ve rsus Control Regular Teachers 
Comparing the First Four Sets of~Moni tor1ng"Tnforinat i bn with the Last Four" 
Sets for each Question ' \ — 

A. Results 

Table 3 displays the values of the chi -square tests computed 
for experimental and control regular teachers on each question utilized 
during the monitoring visits. The specin'c qunntions and page numbers 
are cited from the Monitoring System Manual. (See Appendix A) 

It should again be pointed out thnt in some cases observed 
frequencies were combined in order to obtain adequate cull frequencies 
for the computation of the chi -square statistic. Also in some instances 
the chi-square statistic could not be calculated due to inadequate 
cell frequencies. 

B. Conclusions 

The results show almost no significcnt c^i -square tests occurring ' 
between monitoring visitr, 1-4 and 5-0 for exr-nrinenta I and control 
regular teachers across all questions in ti\o Konitorinc;; System Manual. 
Those results are more than likely due tn the small observed frequencies 
compiled over the eigiit monitoring visits. 

Consequently, no valid conclusions csn '-o drawn butwcen experimental 
and control regular teachers regarding behaviors and/or activities 
obs^^rvod during the monitoring visit?, 
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Analysis #4: Experimental Resource Teac hers vo>^s us Control Resource 
Teachers a cross all" Eight Sets of Monitoring Information for each Question 
in the Monitorinq System. Manual """^ 

A. Results 

Table 4 displays the chi-square results for experimental and control 
resource teachers across all eight monitoring visits for each question 'n the 
Monitoring System Manual. 

As in previous analyses, categories were combined in some instances in 
order to obtain adequate cell frequencies for computing the chi-square statistics. 

B . Conclusions 

The results tend to indicate that the experimental resource teachers ' 
displayed a higher frequency of desired behsvio'^?; >-jnd/or activities than the 
control resource teachers acoss the eight monitoring visits in the following 
areas : 

1. Inv.nded use of the Skinner theor/ of Icj.^-^ing in inctructional 
activities. 

2. Immediate intrinsic or extrinsic reinfcrcenipnt. of the children's 
behavior. 

3. Utilization of performance-based ins true Li on in the teaching or 
languago disabled children. 

4. Opportunity to identify a child as lai^cL ct- oicii/]ed. 

5. Requesting of addition-il testing, 

6. Developing of measurable oLJpctivcb. 

7. Charting an-:l/or recording tl-.e pr-cyr;. of Tar.rj'jage dir.al..lod 
children. 

8. Program planning for selected langujc;:- disabled children, 

9. Obtaining of materials from a regionfil snrvice conter. 

As for the control resource teachers, th .y di; played a larger frequency 
of desirable activities than the experimental resource teachers in the area of 
having an educational program for every langi'^fu- disabled child in their classroom 
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Analysis #5: Experimental Regular Teache r s versus Co ntrol Regular Teachers 
across all Eight Sets of Monitoring Inform.-^tion for E ach Question in the 
Monitoring System Manuaf 

A. Results 

Table 5 displays the chi -square results for experiii'ental and control 
regular teachers across all eight monitoring visits for each question in the 
Monitoring System Manual. (See Appendix A) 

Specific cases occurred where a majority of the observed cell frequencies 
for a given table were less than five. Consequently, the chi-square statistic 
could not be calculated. 

In other cases, categories could be combined in^ordor to obtain the 
fninimum required cell frequencies for calculating the chi-square statistic. 

B. Conclusions 

Based upon limited data, it can be ccnciuded that, in general, 
experimental regular teachers displayed a hi:;' or frf^quency of desired 
behaviors and/or activities in the areas of: 

1. Grouping children utilizing the sociogram technique. 

2. Utilizing and/or r(3questinr! educational cessment techniques 
for language disabled children. 

On the other hand, control regular teachers displayed a higher 

froquency than experimental regular teachers in the obtaining of materials 

from n regional service center. 
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Analysis #6; Combined Experime ntal Toar.hprc-. vor^ii<; Combined Control 
Teachers across all Eight Sets of Mo into ring Infomnion for each 
Question in the Monitoring Systernl'lR niiaT ~~ — ~~ 

A. Results 

Table 6 displays the chi -square results from summary analyses 
comparing all experimental teachers with all control teachers across all 
eight monitoring visits for each question contained in the Monitoring 
System Manual . 

B. Conclusions 

The results show that as a group, experimental teachers displayed 
a higher frequency of desired behaviors ard/or activities than tht control 
teachers as a total group in the areas of: 

1. Immediate intrinsic or extrinsic reinforcernorit of the children's 
behavior. 

2. Utilization of performance-based instruction in the teaching of 
language disabled children. 

3. Development of measurable objective!;. 

4. Charting and/or recording the prugross of Idniji.'agc disabled 
children. 

5. Program planning for selcct&d ia;V3uuqe disoi.lcii children. 
The only activity in which the control group tnjchurs displayed 

a significantly greater frequency tlirtu ■!'(■■ experimental group teachers was 
having an educational program ^or (■•vo'^.v i child in their classroom. 
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Summary 

In summary, it can yenerally be concluded that, during the 1972-73 school 
year, there was a significantly different approach takel^ in the teaching 
of language disabled children by teachers v/io had experience in a performance- 
based staff development program (experimental group) when compared to 
teachers who had no previous experience with respect to a performance-based 
staff development program (control group). 

The question that now has to be answered is: Which approach to 
teaching language disabled children leads to greater school success with 
respect to achievement and attitudes? 

The answer to this question will be preset. ted in the next section of 
this chapter. 

. Student Achievement Results 

A. Resource Students 

Table 7 shows the pre-, mid-, and post-mean scores for the experimental 
and control resource students along with the F values computed for 
between-group differences for selected subtests on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. 

The resultant F values for between-group differences were statistically 
significant for all subtests. The pre-, mid-, and post-mean scores reveal 
that the experimental resource students consistently scored higher than the 
control resource students on all the subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test. 

However, further observation shows that in most cases the pre-mean 
differences between experimental and control resource students were as large 



TABLKJ. 

PRE-, MID-, AND POST-MEAN RESULTS FOR RESOURCE STUDENTS 
ON SELECTED SUBTESTS OF THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Experimental Group N ° 197 Control Group N « 197 



Subtest 


Group 


Pre- 
Mean 


Mid- 
Mean 


Post- 
Mean 


F 




MAth 

v\(X Lll 

Computation 


uApcr 1 Mien bd 1 

Control 


yjo • o 

57.6 


71 7 
60.6 


78 0 
66.5 


72.80* 




Concepts 


Control 


55.6 


68 6 
58.4 


71 5 
61.0 


68.17* 




Math 

Problem Solving 


F y np r1 mpn t a 1 

Control 


63 2 
55.2 


66 1 
66.3 


70.7 
60.0 


50.40* 




Total 


uApcr iliicfibQl 

Control 


58.7 


7? 8 
61.7 


77 2 
65.7 


74.75* 





nUl u 

Knowledge 


Pynpri mnnt* a1 

U/S|i^Ci lillCiflLul 

Control 


63 Q 
53.7 


67. R 

!S8.0 


69.6 
60.2 


98.07* 




Reading 


Experimental 
Control 


60.8 
51.9 


63.6 
54.4 


66.0 
57.5 


45.90* 




Reading 
Total 


Experimental 
Control 


61 ,'5 
52.? 


65.0 


66.8 
57.8 


G3.05* 


/ 


Language 


Experimental 
Control 


65.8 
60.3 


68.9 
63.0 


73.1 

65.4 


25.48* 




SpRlling 


Experimental 
Control 


63.4 
56.4 


65.4 
59.8 


60.4 
64.4 


23.85* 





♦Significant at .05 ' 



F =3.84 
(.05,1 ,392) 
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or larger than the post-mean differences. Consequently, the conclusion 
can be drawn that the reason for the significant F values between the two 
groups was due to the fact that the groups were different to begin with. 

The results suggested a further analysis of the data. Mean gains 
were computed for each group for each subtest utilizing pre- and post-mean 
scores. Utilizing the mean gains, independent t- tests were computed to 
determine if there were significant differences between tne groups with 
respect to mean gains on any given subtest. Table 8 displays the results 
of this further analysis. 

The results indicate that there were no statistically significant 
differences between the mean gains for the experimental and control group 
resource students for any of the nine subtests. 

However, H shouTd be noted that the mean gain for the experimental 
resource students did surpass the mean gain for the control resource 
students in the following areas: 

1 . Math Computation 

2. Math Concepts 

3. Hath Problem Solving 

4. Math Total 

5. Language 

B. Regular Classroom Students 

Table 9 displays tho pre-, mid-, and post-tnean scores for the 
experimental and control regular classroom students along with the F values 
computed for between-group di fferenctis fcr sMocted subtests on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test. 

The resultant F valuos show that no ticinif ic<int differences occurred 
between pre-, mid-, and post-test scores for the fjxperimental and control 
rcqular classroom students on any of the selected «;i,btests from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tost. 
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Experimental Group N = 197 






= 107 




Subtest 


Group 


D mm 

r iR** 






t 






Mean 


Mean 


Gain 






txpsrimenta i 




7R n 

o • U 


















U U 1 * 0 1 U 1 


57.6 


f^6.[^ 


8.9 




Main 


Cr \/ n A wi A vt 4* 1 1 

txperimenta i 




71 5 


6 7 












+ 57 


Concepts 


Control 


55.6 


6'! .0 


5.4 




riatn rrODIcin 


P V n A lYiA ri A 1 
uApGrl niGilua 1 




7n 7 


7 fi 












+1 01 




vUii Li 1/ 1 


56.2 


60.. 0 


.8 




Math 


Experimental 


69.6 


77 


7.6 


+ .24 










Total 


Control 


58/7 


6F.7 


7.0 




Word 


Experimental 


63.9 




5,7 












-1.00 


K.r.ov/ledcie 


Conty-ol 


53.7 


■) 


6.5 






Experimental 


60.fi 


66.0 


5,' 


-.13 


Reading 










Control 


51. 'J 


by_.j3 


5,6 




Readincj 


Expari>rc''tal 




■■"> . 8 


f: . ?. 










-.22 


T .al 


Control 


5;:;,:- 


c: 


r.; 






Exper-i'':!cntr 1 


65 f. 






+ .7.9 


Ldnguana 




60.:.' 






Contr.)! 







Spill ii'i.;5 



Experimental 6;--.'': 



.F7 
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PRE..MID-, AND POST-MEAN RF5UI.T5 FOR REGULAR 
CLASSROOM STUDENTS ON SCLECTED SUBTESTS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

Expen.,^nta1 Group N = 45 Control Group N = 45 



Subtest 


u ru u \j 


r re- 

Mean 


Moan 


Post- 
Mean 


F 


Math 


Experimental 


71.3 


74.2 


82.4 


.00 


Computation 


Control 


71.2 


74.7 


R2.3 


Math 


Experimental 


72.3 


75.6 


79.0 


.82 


Concepts 


Control 


70.9 


73. C 


76.0 


Math Problem 


Experimental 


72.'" • 


77.0 


77.1 


.54 


Solvinq 


Control 


71.3 


71 .9 


76.8 


Math 
Total 


Experimental 

Control 


76.;? 

75.2 


80 . 1 
76.3 


83.8 
B2.7 


.58 


Word 


Experimental 


72.] 


75,0 


7}?.. 3 


.39 


Knowledge 


Control 


71 .2 


73.8 


75.7 


Reading 


Experimental 
Control 


73,3 
. 1 


73.4 
V9.8 


74.0 
69.8 


1.82 


Reading 
Total 


Experi mental 
Control 


IZA 
69.5 


74.,; 
1] .4 


76.3 
72.9 


1.17 


Language 


Experi mentfil 
Contro'! 


76.1 
76..? 


79.0 

75. ^'^ 


86.0 
80.4 


1.25 


Spc^llin';) 


Experimental 
Control 


7'i.3 
7;'.3 


/7.9 

7'1 . 0 


81 

75.6 


2.50 



/ 
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A further analysis was conducted to dfitoniino if significant 
differences existed between mean pre/ post gains for the experimental 
and control regular classroom students on the selected subtests from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. Table 10 displays the resulting independent 
t-test values. 

The results show that the experimental regular classroom students 
had a statistically greater gain betwGe?i pre- and post- measurements in 
Language than the control regular classroom students. 

In addition, even though the results were not statistically 
significant, the experimental regular classroom students showed greater 
gains than the control regular classroom st irients in the following areas: 

1. Math Concepts 

2. Math Total 

3. Word Knowledge 

4. Reading 

5. Reading Total 

6. Spelling 

Student Attitude Results 
A. Resource Students 

The resource students were given <\ seniantic di ffpr'-jntial three times 
durinc! the school year for the purpose of tollocting infonnation on their 
attitudes toward self, school, and read'nq (Sen Appondix l for a copy of the 
instrument.) The possible range of scores for finy gi>.'f.M concept was 0-48 
with the highest value reflecting tti-- hifi''.":t positive ittiturie. 

Table 11 shows the pre-, mid-, -ind post-moan scorfjs for tlio experimental 
and control resource students alonn wit.ii the F values computed for between-group 
differences on the three -concepts: s(3lf, school, and r'*'-iding. 
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TAPLE 10 

MEAN GAINS FOR REGULAR CLASSROOM STUDENTS ON SELECTED 
SUBTESTS OF THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Experimental Group N = 45 Control Group N « 45 



Subtest 


Group 


Pre- 
Mean 


Post- 


Mean 
Gain 


t 


Math 

Computation 


Experimental 
Control 


71.3 

71.2 


82.4 
82.3 


11.1 
11.1 


+ .00 


Math 

Concepts 


Experimental 
Control 


72.3 
70.9 


75.0 
76.0 


6.7 
5.1 


+ .85 


Math Problem 
Solvlna 


Experimental 
Control 


72.5 

71/] 


77.1 

7';.0 


4.6 

5.0 


-.16 


Math 
Total 


Expsrln^entai 
Control 


76,2 


P.3.8 


7.6 
7 


+.12 


Word 

Knowledge 


Experif.ien; 
Cont*"ol 


72.1 

71.'^ 


70.3 
7:j./ 


6.2 


+ .72 


Readino 


Experimental 
* Contro l 


7?,.: 


7'l.6 

69. n 


1.3 

.6 


+ .30 


Rea'-ing 
Totvl 


Experimer.tai 
Control 




■/.•.3 
7? '> 


3.9 
3.4 


+ .?') 


Language 


Control 


7?M 
76. 


r,6/^ 


4.1 


+2.55* 


Spellinq 


Expo r1 mental 
Control 


74.?. 

/.';;.•! 


■TI.4 
7b.'^ 


7.1 
3.3 


+1.95 


significant at oc = .05 




t 

(.C5 


,?■<))" 


1.98 



. TABLE 11 



PRE-» MID-, AND POST-MEAN ATTITUDE RESULTS 
FOR RESOURCE STUDENTS 



Expenmen 


tal Oroup N = 197 




Contro'l 


r,roup N - 197 




Concept 


Group 


Pre- 

rlr'cli 1 


Mid- 

rican 


Post- 

riean 


F 


Self 


Experimental 
Control 


33.0 
34.5 


34.4 
34.8 


32.5 
34.5 


3.33 


School 


Experimental 
Control 


28.1 
32.3 


29.2 
32.9 


28.6 
32.2 


15.89* 


Reading 


Experimental 
Control 


31.7 
34.0 


33.1 
34.5 


32.1 
35.4 


7.68* 



*Significant at ST = .05 F = 3.84 

(.05,1 ,392) 

The results snow a statistically significant difference between experi- 
mental and control resource students in thoir attitudes toward school and 
reading with the control resource student having the more positive attitudes. 

However, It should be noted that the post-mean differences between 
the experimental and control group students diffarod very little from the 
pre-mean differences indicating that q significmt difference in attitudes 
between the experimental and control resource students existed at the beginning 
of the 1972-73 school year. 

Further, it is interesting to nolv. that viith one exception, the attitudes 
of the students increased between pro- and mid- administrations of the semantic 
differential but decreased betv/een mid- and post- administrations of the 
instrument. 

Because of the pre-mean differences bot'/enn the experimental and control 
resource students, a further analysis of the data was conducted to determine 
if any significant differences exist'.^'.:i b{:V,m-u pre/post mpan gains for the 
experimental and control resource stud^mtci . Table 12 displays the resultant 
independent t- tests. 
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TABLE \2 

MEAN PRE/POST ATTITUDE GAINS FOR RESOURCE STUDENTS 



Experimental 


Group N « 197 




Control 


Group N = 


197 


Concept 


Group 


Prf.- 
Me?n 


Post- 
Mean 


Mean 
Gain 


t 


Self 


Experimental 
Control 


33.0 
34.5 


32.5 
34.5 


- .5 
.0 


-.34 


School 


Experimental 
Control 


28,1 
32 3 


28.6 . 
32.2 


.5 
.1 


.48 


Readi ng 


Experimental 
Control 


31.7 

34 C 


3k' . 1 
35.^ 


.4 
1.4 


-.90 



The calculated independent t-tests did not result in any statistical signifi- 
cance between the experimental and control proupr. ' oains. However, the control 
resource students did have higher gains than t-'c experin'ontal resource students 
in attitudes toward self and reading. 

Further, it should be noted that rr. i nor^i -rneor ^lliturie scores were at 

the positive end of the semantic differenli /i . 

B. Regular Classroom Students 
— 1 

Table '3 display?^ the nre- , inid-, iV-v:. u-.^^t-'nean scores for experimental and 
control' regular classroom students f.^or,! '.' ^erririntic d-i H'erential which was used 
to assess their attitudes toward s ju', rcno'- ' . and reading. (See Appendix C for a 
copy of the instrument) In addition, r vainf " i:'-"':. rnported concerning between- 
group riifffirences 

2m 
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TABLE 13 



PRE-, MIO-, Al^D 'POST-MtAl^ ATTITUDE 1\tSm.TS fOI^ ^EGULAI^ CLASSUTO STTONTS 
Experimental Group N ^ 45 Control Group N ^ 45 



Concept 



Group 



Self 



Experimental 
Control 



School 



Experimental 
Control 



Reading 



Experimental 
Control 



♦Significant at y = .05 



Pre- 

Mean 



Mid- 
Mean 



Post- 
Mean 



36.4 
34.4 



35.7 
33.3 



35.8 
33.3 



32.7 
33.2 



37.6 
29.3 



36.1 
32.3 



37.^2 
34.1 



38.7 
31.9 



37.5 
32.3 



^ (.05,1 ,8B) = 3. 92 



3.13 



7.21* 



13.15* 



The results show that significant differences e/ist between the attitudes 
of Experimental and control regular classroom studentr toward school and 
reading, with the experimental regular classroom students having the higher 
attitudes. Further, although statistical rignificsncc; Hiu not occur, the 
experimental regular classroom students had higher positive attitudes toward 
self than the control regular classroom students. 

Finally, it should be noted that thero tci.dcd to be a steady decrease 
in positive attitudes toward self for both r)i-ourr. botween pre-, mid-, and 
post- administrations of the semantic differential, Also, for attitudes 
toward school and reading, the experimental iiroup students increased their 
scores between pre- and mid- administrations of the instruments but decreased 
their scores between mid- and post- nOniinistrations, hhcroas the control group 
students decreased their scores between pr^- and mid- administrations and 
increased their bcores between mia- iw^ post- adninistrations. 
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A further analysis was conducted on the results of the regular classroom 
students to determine if any significant differences existed between the 
pre/post mean gains for the experimental and control groups. Table 14 shows 
the resultant independent t- tests. 

TABLE 14 



MEAN PRE/POST ATTITUDE GAINS FOR REGULAR CLASSROOM STUDENTS 
Experimental Group N - 45 Cont rol Group N = 45 



Concept 


Group 


Pre -Mean 


Post- Mo an 


Mean Gain 


t 


Self 


Experimental 
Control 


3r..4 
2'- A 


35.^.. 
33.3 


- .6 
-1.1 


.24 


School 


Experimental 
Control 


32.. 7 
33.2 


36.1 
32.3 


3.4 
- .9 


2.03* 


Readi ng 


Experimental 
Control 


34.1 


37. f) 

32 . 3 


.3 
-1.6 


.98 



^Significant q = .05 (.05,78) 



The results indicate that a siar.if cr.i!^t diffor^ncG exists between the 
mean gains of experimental and control "f^guUr clfU;r.roGm stjdtnts with 
respect to their attitudes toward school. 

Furthsr, it should be pointtjd out M'nt {]' -Iv:: post-inf-ans for the 
experimental students were h-'ghcr in valuci ',?r all thrf^t: concept, than the 
control group means, (2) in all in:,t«?,nces , IIih ..ontrci regular classroom 
students showed a decrease in positive attitude?, rotwcon pro- and post- 
administrations of the semantic differential ■■■nd ■;:,) rill [Mct-means were 
at the positive end of the semantic diffi;!rcr Ual r-mgc;. 
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Teacher Attitude Results 

The resource teachers were given a semantic differential ti^ree timss during 
the 1972-73 school year for the purpose of assessing their attitudes toward 
self, reading and language handicapped students. (See Appendix B for a copy of 
the instrument.) 

Table 15 displays the ore-, mid, and post-mean results for experimental 
and control resource teachers along with F values which were computed to deter- 
mine if any significant between-group differences existed in attitudes. 

TABLE l[i 



PRE-, MID-, .iND POST-MEAN ATTITUDE RESULTS 


FOR RESOURCE TEACHERS 




Experimental Group N = 11 




Control Group N = 11 




Concept Group 


Pre-Mean 


Mid-Mean Post-Mean 


F 


Self Experimental 

Control 


46.8 
44.5 


47.3 47.3 

45.4 44.5 


.92 


Reading Experimental 

Control 


46.3 
40.5 


42. 'J 41.4 
44.6 40.9 


.27 


Languag.} Handi- Experimental 
capped Students Control 


36.8 
37. C 


39.1 40.4 
34 38.6 


.25 


The results indicate that no 


significant c 


.ifferences exist between 




experiincnt'il and control re5(.urce 


teachRrs witr 


) rpspcjct to their attitudes 


toward self, reading, and language 


hiinciicnrDGd 


students , 




Also it should be notod that each cor<CGpt 


had a f.ossible range of 




scores of 0 - 60 and all post-mean 


scores v,'ere 


well within the positive 


2nd 



of the range. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
Since there wore differences between the pre-mean attitude scores 
for the experimental and control groups, Independent t-tosts were conducted 
to determine If any significant differ'-.'rcQs existed between pre/post mean 
gains for the experimental and control resource teachers. Table 16 shows the 
resultant Independent t- tests. 

TABLE Ifi 

MEAN PRE/POST ATTITUDE GAIN FOR KcSOURCE TEACHERS 



Concept 


Group 


Pre-Mnan 


Post-Mean 


Mean Gain 


T 


Self 


Experimental 
Control 


4o.8 
44.5 


47,3 
44.5 


.5 

.0 


.18 


Reading 


Experimental 
Control 


46.3 
40.5 


41.4 
40.9 


-4.9 

A 




Language Handi- 
capped Students 


Experimental 
Control 


35. B 

37.8 


4P..4 
38.6 


3.6 
.8 


.96 


*S1gnif leant at )( = .05 




t - 
"(.05,20) 


?.09 





The results indicate that i\ signlficmt 'ti ^'f'erf^.nr.e exists bntween the 
mean gains of experimental an:!. con trol r';::-';:.;rc»' terTc-n-irs wich n?spect to 
attitudes toward reading with the control ijro'n; havin:^ tho higher mean gain 
between anri post- nciniinirtrrtti vi', -'f Vc.c soirianMc differ'intlal . 

In audition, althounh tht-; ir.ocin f w -f m,,', .sti^irticfllly significant, 
the oxpcrl mental resource teachers h-id a !i/M,!.'.r mean qain than the control 
resource t.('^\chers -in atti t'.i'.!i:is tov.'aru 'ielf vrd 1 mquauc-.' hc)nd1 capped students. 

Based upon the results describe;:! in I.'^k, fJi.Tni.cr, some conclusions are 
drawn an-' reported in Chriptc'^ V. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS 



From the information reported in Chapter IV, a 'lumber or" conclusions 
can be drawn with respect to the study carried out by the Staff Development 
Component of Project CHILD. 



1. A performance based staff developiront program for teachers of the 
language handicapped tends to result in a more frequent observation 
of behaviors and instructional ar.tivities that are deemed as 
effective in the teaching of Ifuuiuagf.' handicapped children. 

2. Language handicapped children who ar»j t.;,ught ijy teachers who have 
experienced a performance based staff diisvelopment program tend to 
achieve at higher levels in ma!.-hnnatics, ruifiing, spelling, and 
language. In addition, these students tend to have a more positive 
attitude toward self, school, and reading. 

3. A performance based staff development ;,)roo,rc!in tends to be more 
efficient with respect to t1mt.: in providing t.oftchors of the language 
handicapped with required coregc coui so-crciitij . 



Chapter VI describes a set of rticoinniendutioff. basod upon the above 
conclusions. 
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CHAPTER VI 



RECOMMENDATIONS " 



From the conclusions reported 1n Chapter V, the following reconmendatl ons 
are made: 



1. Performance based staff development programs should be 
Initiated In colleges and universities Including 
additional curriculum areas. 



2. Studies should be carried out In the areas of achievement and 
attitudes involving students of other grade levels who have 
been taught by teachers trained In a performance based staff 
development program. 



3. Refinement of the present performance based packages should 
take place In those areas where desired behaviors and activities 
were not observed with subsequent follow-up studies taking place. 
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APPENDIX A 



MONITORING SYSTEMS MANUAL 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



MONITORING SYSTEM MANIT,'^! 



t 
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PAGE 1 



QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED PRIOR TO OBSERVATION PERIOD • 

Duping the period of observation, what learning theory does the teacher 
intend to use in his/her instructional activities? chock one . 

Skinner 
Gestalt 

Other t . Describe 



KIT #2 



PAGE 2 



QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED AFTER OBSERVATION PERIOD 



I. At the completion of the observation, was the children^* behavior im- 
mediately reinforced, intrinsically or extrinsioally, either by the teacher 
or some other method? • Check one . 

Yes No 



n. Did the teacher apply his/her intended learning theory? Chccic one . 
Yes No 
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I. Does the teacher feel that performance-based insitruction is of value in 
training children with learning disabilities? Check one . 

Yes Turn to page 4 

No Turn to pagfe 5 

Don't Know Turn to page 5 



KIT n Pni:o 



BIST COPV WMlRBtt 



I. Does the teacher use pre-nssossment techninuos ? Check one . 

^Yos If "Yes": ^No 

Can the teacher provide an examplft 

of a pre-assessment technique? • 

Chock one, 

II. Does the teacher use performance obioctivos? Check one . 

Yes If "Yes": No 

Can the teacher provide an example 
of a performance objective? 
Chock one* 

Yes No 



ni. Does the teacher write or specify learning oxperiencrs for the children? 
Check one . 

Yes If "Yes": 

Can the teacher provide an fixamplc 
of a loarning experience? 
Check one. 

Yrs No 



IV. Docs the teacher use self-evaluation tcchuit/uos? Check one. 

^Yes If "Yes": No 

Can tbo teacher provide an example 
of a self -evaluation technique? 
Check orio. 

. Yos ^^To 

V, Dotr. the teacher use proflrieney nssoHs-' umt Icchniqucy? Check on e. 

^Ycs If "Yos": No 

Can the teacher provide an exp.nir'lo 
of a proficiency assessment tcch- 
niqiio ? 

C heek one, 

Yea No S 



BEST copy AynUEU 



1. Has the teacher had the opportanitj/ to identify a child as language dis- 
abled? Chock one. 



Yoa Tum to page 6 
_No Tum to page 7_ 
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I. Namo of child___ (fill in) 

HavQ the teacher describe four (4) chnractori sties that identify this child 
as language disabled . Fill in. 

(fill 212) 



Characteristic #1 
Characteristic #2 
Characteristic #3 
Characteristic #4 
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L Soloct a child from the classroom . 

Name of child ^fiU ^ 

Have the teacher describe four (4) characteristics that identify this chfld 
as l anguage disabled . Fill in. 

(fill in) 



Characteristic #1 

Characteristic #2 

Characteristic #3 

Characteristic #4 



Turn to gage 8 
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I. Does the teacher have a means for recording the frequency of a given 
behavior In the children? Examples may be provided the teacher 
or displayed somewhere in tiie classroom. Check one ' 



Yes No 



n. In dealing with the social problems of l,. D. children, what techniques 
do the teacher use to group the children in their instructional activ- 
ities ? Check one* 

^Soclogram Tun: to page 9 

Other. Describe technique} 

Turn to page 10 

No response because of lack of opportunity. Turn to page 10 
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I. Can the teacher provide an example of a sociogram ? Chock one . 
Yes No 



Turn to page 10 
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Has tho teaQher requested any of the following tests to bo administered to 
the ohlldron? 

L Arithmetic Dlagijostic Test. Check one. 

Yes Name of test 



No 

II, Handwriting Diagnostic Test. Check one . 
Yes Name of test 



^No 

m. Language Diagnostic Test. Check one . 
Yes Name of test 



No 

IV. Motor Skills Diagnostic Test. Check one. 

Yes Name of test 

^No 

V. Perception Diagnostic Test. Check one . 

Yes Name of test 



^No 

VI. Reading Diagnostic Test. Check one. 

Yes Name of test_ 

^No 

VII. Spelling Diagnostic Test. Chock one . 

yes Name of test 

^No 

Vni. Achievement Test. Check one. 

Yes Name of test 

No 

DC. Soclometric Test. Check one . 

Yes Name of test 



No 



Turn to page 11 ?0 *^ 
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L Does the teacher have any children in his/her room for whom there is 
a need for additional psychological testing? Chock one. 

Yes Turn to page 12 

No Turn to page 15 

^Don't Know Turn to page 15 
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L Has the teacher requested additional testing? Check one. 
Yes Turn to page 13 
No Turn to page 14 
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PAGE 13 



I. What tests have been requested by the teacher ? Check only those tests 
which are mentioned. 

Wise 

WHAT 

Berry 
^ITPA 

Don*t Know 



Turn to page 15 
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I. What tests would the teacher request? Check only those tests which are 
mentioned * 

.Wise 

WHAT 

Berry — 
^ITPA 

Don't Know 
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Turn to page 15 
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I. IB the teacher writing performance objectives for any child in his/her 
classroom which describe the child's desired change in behavior and 
method of measurement? Check one . 

Yes Turn to page 16 

^No Turn to page 18 

Don*t Know Turn to page 18 
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1. Can the teacher provide an example of a performance objective? 
Check one . 

Yes Turn to page 17 

No Turn to page 18 
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I. For which behavioral domain is the objective written? Check one. 
Cognitive ^Affective Psychomotor 

n. Does the objective specify who Is to perform the desired behavior? 
Check one. 



Yes 



No 



III. Does the objective specify a behavioral level using one of the following 
sixteen terms? 



Cognitive 

1. Knowledge 

2. Comprehension 

3. Application 

4. Analysis 

5. Synthesis 

6. Evaluation 

Check one . 
Yes 



Affective 

1. Receive 

2. Respond 

3. Value 

4. Organization 

5. Characterization 



Psychomotor 

1. Imitation 

2. Manipulation 

3. Precision 

4. Articulation 

5. Naturalization 



No 



IV. Does the objective contain an instructional variable? check one. 
^Yes ^No 

V. Does the objective contain a method of measurement? Check one. 
^Yes No 

VI. Does the objective contain a time or prerequisite ? Check one . 
Yes ^No 

VII. Does the objective contain a proficiency level ? Check one . 
Yes No 



Turn to page 18 
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Prom t o (fill in dates) 

I, Has the teacher applied the Perceptual Motor Approach? Check one . 

Yes ^No ^Don't Know 

II, Has the teacher applied the Developmental Approach in Visual Perception? 
Check one. 

Yes No ^Don't Know 

m. Has the teacher applied the Neuro- Physiological Approach? Check one. 
Yes ^No ^Don't Know 

IV, Has the teacher applied the Linguistic Approach? Check one . 

Yes ^No ^Don't l^now 

V, Has the teacher applied the Diagnostic Remedial Approach in Basic School 
Subjects? Check one . 

Yes No ^Don't Know 

VI, Has the teacher applied Hewett's Model of Behavior Modification? 
Check one . 

Yes ^No Don't Know 

VII, Has the teacher applied the APSL method? Check one. 

Yes No Don't Know 

Vm, Has the teacher applied the PI method? Check one . 

Yes No Don't Know 

K, Has the teacher applied the IPP method? Check one . 

Yes No Don't Know 



Turn to page 19 
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I. Does the teacher have a systematic procedure for charting or recording 
a L.D. child's progress in academic performance and social behavior? 
Check one . 

Yes Describe charting proceduro_ 



No 



Turn to page 20 
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1. Does the teacher use a systematic procedure for recording hisAer teach- 
ing behavior? Check one, 

Yes Turn to page 21 

No . Turn to page 22 

^DonH Know Turn to page 22 , 
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1. Can the teacher describe the system or provide an example? 
Check one . 

^yes If "Yes": ^No 

Describe the system ; 



Turn to j^agc 22 
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I, Does the teacher have an educational progr.un for every L, D, child in 
his/her classroom? Check one. 

Yes Turn to page 23 

No Turn to page 24 
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Select one educational program . 

Name of chil d ^fiU 

I. Program lists child's greatest strengths. Check one. 
^Yes ^No 

« 

n. Program lists child's greatest weaknesses. Check one . 
Yes ^No 

m. Program lists child's best channel for receiving Information. Clieck one . 
yes ^No 

IV. Program indicates child's best expressive channel. C heck one . 

Yes ^No 

V. Program listti objectives for the child. Check one . 
Yes No 



VI. Program describes teaching strategics for attaining performnnce objec- 
tives. Check one. 

Yes No 



316 
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I. Does the teacher have at least one educational program for an L.D. 
child? Check one. 

Yes Turn to page 25 

No Turn to page 26 
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Name of child for whom eduoatlonal program is written: 

— — — — ^ (fill in) 

I. Pro|?ram lists child's greatest strengths. check one . 
_Yes ^jjo 

n. Program lists child's greatest weaknesses. check one. 
^Yes No 



m. Program lists child's best channel for recniving information. 
Check one. 

Yes No 



IV. Program indicates child's best expressivo channel. Check one. 
^Yes No 

V. Program lists objectives for the child. check one. 
^Yes ^ No 



VI. Program describes teaching strategies for attaining performance objec- 
tives. Check one . 

.Yes No 
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Turn to gage 26 
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I* Has the teacher obtained materials from a regional service center 
(SEIMC) ? Check one . 

Yes No 
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I. Does the teacher use a report form other than the report card to com- 
municate children's progress to other people? check one. 

^Yes Turn to page 28 

^No Turn to page 29 
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I. Can the teacher provide an example of a report form? Check one. 
Yes No 



/ . 



Turn to page 29 
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^Tom to ( Insert dates) 

I. How many parent conferences have been held? 
^(fiU in numbe r) 

II. How many teacher conferences have been held? 

( fill in number ) 

ni. How many conferences have been held with administrators? 
(fill in number ) 

IV, How many conferences have been held with other professional people ? 

(f ill in number) 

V. How many conferences have been held with pupils? 
^(jttll in number ) 
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TEACHER SEMANTIC DIFFERENTI/iL 
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TOPICS TO BE RATED 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

We would like your opinion of a specific set of topics. 

Please rate the topics by placing a check mark along the contlnua 
listed below In relation to the Intensity of your feelings. 

EXAMPLE: 

SPANKING 

If you feel that a spanking was good, you should mark as follows: 
Good X Bad 

If you feel that spanking was passive, mark' as follows: 
Active X__ Passive 

If you feel that spanking was neither Progressive nor Regressive, you 
may mark between the extremes, depending upon how you feel about spanking. 
For example, you may mark as follows: 

Progressive _^ X Regressive 



Continue from one page to the next until you have rated all the topics 
listed on the attached pages. Be sure and rate alj_ sets of terms. 



« 
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Rate the following: 



MYSELF 



1. Hannonlous 



Dissonant 



2. Constricted 



Spacious 



3. Complex 



Simple 



4. Good 



Bad 



5. Positive 



Negative 



6. Intentional 



Unintentional 



7. Constrained 



Free 



8. Progressive 



Regressive 



9. Tenacious 



Yielding 



10. Active 



Passive 
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Rate the following: 



READING PROGRAM 



1. Harmonious 



Dissonant 



2. Constricted 



Spacious 



3. Complex 



Simple 



4. Good 



Bad 



5. Positive 



Negative 



6. Intentional 



Unintentional 



7. Constrained 



Free 



8. Progressive 



Regressive 



9. Tenacious 



Yielding 



10. Active 



Passive 
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Rate the following: 



STUDENTS - LANGUAGE HANDICAPPED 



1. Hannonlous 



Dissonant 



2. Constricted 



Spacious 



3. Complex 



Simple 



4. Good 



Bad 



5. Positive 



Negative 



6. Intentional 



Unintentional 



7. Constrained 



Free 



8. Progressive 



Regressive 



9. Tenacious 



Yielding 



10. Active 



Passive 
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APPENDIX C 
STUDENT SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



TOPICS TO BE RATED 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

We would like to know how you feel about different subjects, 
to hoi'yoS fell.^^' ''^"'^"^ °^ *^l«"ks closest 

EXAMPLE: 

other!*^'^ ^ ^^^^^^ " ^^^^""^ """"^ do not favor one or the 



ICE CREAM 

Do you feel that Ice cream Is cold or hot? 
COLD X 



HOT 



Do you feel that Ice cream Is sweet or sour? 
SWEET J( 

Do you feel that Ice cream Is hard or soft? 
HARD 



SOUR 



X ;OFT 



PJ^S *° '^3ve rated all the topics 

listed on the attached pages. Be sure and rate all sets of terms. 
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Rate the following: 



MYSELF 



1. Important Unimportant 



2. Difficult Easy 



3. Boyish Girlish 



4. Good Bad 



5. Serious Funny 



6. Alive Dead 



7. Dull Sharp 



8. Fast Slow 



9. Strong Weak 



10. Successful . Unsuccessful 
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Rate the following: 



SCHOOL 



1. Important Unimportant 



2. Difficult 



3. Boyish 3,^,,^^ 



*• ^o" Bad 



5. Serious __ 



Dead 



Sharp 



8. Fast 5,^ 



9. Strong 

10. Successful Unsuccessful 
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Rate the following: 



READING 



1 . Important 



2. Difficult 



Unimportant 



Easj^ 



3. Boyish 



Girlish 



4. Good 



Bad 



5. Serious 



Funny 



6. Alive 



Dead 



7. Dull 



Sharp 



8. Fast 



Slow 



9. Strong 



Weak 



10. Successful 



Unsuccessful 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



MINOR STUDIES 
FINAL REPORT 



Project CHILD 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 



PARTICIPANTS 
Region 10 Education Service Center 
Dallas Independent School District Irving Independent School District 
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INCIDENCE OF NEUROLOGICAL SOFT SIGNS IN FOURTH GRADE LEARNING 
DISABLED OR NGN-LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN - 
A PROGRESS REPORT 
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INCIDENCE OF NEUROLOGICAL SOFT SIGNS IN FOURTH GRADE LEARNING 
DISABLED OR NON-LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN 

This stu4y utilized all of the Project CHILD children from both 
Dallas and Irving schools. Each child was tested individually by a 
pediatrician and a research assistant on ten of the neurological soft 
signs most commonly referred. to In literature concerned with exceptional 
children. The ten soft signs were as follows: 

1. Lateral Dominance - Hand, eye and foot preference. 

2. Balance - Hopping and standing on one foot. 

3. Stereog;:os1s - Tactile Identification of coins. 

4. Graphesthesia - Tactile Identification of numbers written on palm 
of dominant hand. 

5. Choreoathetosis - Involuntary movement of the outstretched fingers. 

6. Finger Identification - Tactile Identification of two fingers 
touched simultaneously on the dominant hand. 

7. Diadochoklnesia - Tapping rate alternating from palm to back 
of hand; tested both dominant and non-dominant hands. 

8. Color Vision - Presence or absence of color blindness as measured 
by the Ishlhara Test. 

9. Pupil Equality - Comparing diameters of right and left pupil. 

10. Head Circumference - Determing the degree of deviation from normal. 
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All of the children were reclassified as learning disabled, borderline 
or normal by use of the tiyklebust Learning Quotient. Metropolitan Achievement 
Test scores in Total Reading, Spelling, and Mathematical Computation as well 
as scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity for the Dallas children 
and the Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude for the Irving children were 
used to compute these quotients. Only children with full scale IQ's of 85 or 
greater and who had recorded scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test were 
selected for data analysis. The lowest Learning Quotient from the three 
achievement areas was used for classification. Learning Quotients of 90 or 
above were classified as Normal, 85 through 89 as Borderline, and 84 or below 
as Learning Disabled. The following table shows the division of children by 
sex and learning category. 

TABLE I - Number of children by sex in each Ifearning category. 





Male 


Female 


Tocal 


Learning Disabled 


83 


56 


139 


Borderline 


53 


46 


99 


Normal 


52 


78 


130 


TOTAL 


188 


180 
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Of the 422 children tested on the neurological examination, 19 had IQ scores 

of less than 85, and 35 had either the September Metropolitan Achievement Test 

score and/or the IQ score missing, and could not be classified. 

Each neurological evaluation will be analyzed separately. The tentative 
results are as follows: 

1 . Lateral Dominance 

a. No significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

b. Significant sex differences 

1. Difference^ between Borderline Male and Female (P<.05) 

2. Differences between Normal Male and Female (PC. 05) 

3. No differences between Learning Disabled Male and Female 
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2. Balance 

a. Significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

1. Learnlna Disabled children had more difficulty than Normals 
(P<.05) 

2. No differences between Learning Disabled and Borderline, 
or between Normal and Borderline 

b. Significant sex differences within each learning classification 
(PC. 01). In each classification, the males had a more difficult 
time with balance than did the females. 

3. Stereognosis 

a. No significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

b. Girls made significantly more errors than boys (P <'.025) 

4. Graphesthesia 

a. Normal children made significantly fewer errors (P<.001) than 
either the Borderline or Learning Disabled children, and there 
were no differences between Borderline and Learning Disabled 
children. 

b. Girls made significantly fewer errors than boys (P<.05). 

5. Choreoathetosis 

a. No significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

b. There were significant differences between males and females 
within each learning classification with the males having a 
greater incidence than the females. 

6. Finger Identification 

a. No significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

b. No significant differences between males and females 

7. Diadochokinesia 

a. On the first trial with the dominant hand, there were significant 
dif *erences (P<.001) between Learning Disabled, Borderline and 
Nc final children. 

1. Learning Disabled children were slower than both Borderline 
and Normal children. 

3.37 
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2. No differences between Borderline and Normal children 
b. No significant differences between males and females. 

8. Color Vision 

a. No significant differences In Incidence between Learning Disabled* 
Borderline, and Normal children 

9. Pupil Inequality 

a. No significant differences between Learning Disabled, Borderline, 
and Normal children 

10, Head Circumference - data not yet analyzed 
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AUDITORY AND VISUAL PRESENTATIONS OF PAIRED-ASSOCIATE 
LEARNING TASKS WITH LEARNING DISABLED AND 
CONTROL CHILDREN - 
A PROGRESS REPORT 



AmnORi AHD VISUAL PRESENTATIONS OF PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LEARNING 
TASKS WITH LEARNING DISABLED AND CONTROL CHILDREN 

This study Involved Project CHILD children enrolled In the IPP classes 
In both the Dallas and Irving school districts. Two lists of eight paired- 
associates were formed, using simple four-letter nouns as the stimulus and 
consonants and the response components. Each list was prepared for pre- 
sentation three ways, using identical timing on each presentation. An auditory 
presentation (A) was prepared on an audio tape recorder where the stimulus 
word was presented, followed by a 6-second anticipation interval; the stimulus 
and response items were then presented, followed by a 3-second inter-pair 
interval. This sequence was followed until the list was recorded ten times, 
each time having a different inter-pair ordering. Two visual presentations 
were also prepared on video tape, using the same time sequences as above. 
In the picture condition (P), line drawing representations of the nouns were 
used for stimuli and printed capital letters as response items. The word 
condition (W) used the nouns printed in capital letters as stimuli and printed 
capital letters as response items. 

Each child was individually brought into two testing sessions. During 
Session I. the child was given ten acquisition trials using one of the methods 
of presentation (A. P, or'W). This was Immediately followed by five additional 
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trials over the same list using another methnd of presentation. During 
Session ^11, the child was given 10 acquisition trials over the second com- 
parable list, using a different method of presentation than that used during 
the first 10 acquisition trials. If, for example, the child received method 
A during the first 10 trials of Session I, he was given either method P or W 
during Session II. If he received either method P or W during the first 10 
trials of Session I, he was given method A during Session II. For each child, 
then, we have 10 acquisition trials using an auditory presentation for com- 
parison with 10 acquisition trials using either a picture or word visual 
presentation. Also, comparisons can be made of shifts from one method of 
presentation to another over material just learned. 

In addition to comparing the three methods of presentations, comparisons 
will also be made between the learning disabled and the control children 
during all phases of the study. 

Analysis of the data completed to date indicates no significant differences 
between the learning disabled and the control children over the first 10 
acquisition trials. A comparison of the methods of presentation, however, 
indicate that the children not only learn faster, but learn more when the 
material Is presented pictorially when compared to the visual presentation 
using printed words or the auditory presentation. There were no significant 
differences between these latter two methods of presentation. The analysis 
of the shift from one method of presentation to another over the same material 
has not been completed. There are indication, however, that significant 
decrements In performance are produced from some combinations of presentations 
and not from others. 

A subsequent study will utilize the ITPA and WISC scores on each child 
to compare to his visual and auditory performance on the learning tasks. 
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GROSS MOTOR RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 



The Gross Motor Recreational Program for Handicapped Children was con- 
ducted by Irving Independent School District during the summer of 1973. 
Data were gathered on an experimental group of thirty-five children and a 
control sample of 18 children. The program was designed to improve gross 
motor skills. 

PROCEDURE 

The curriculum was Incorporated In four stations directed toward 
specific gross motor skill development. The stations were: Station I - 
Rhythm;: Station II - Tumbling, Obstacle Course, and Chalkboard; Station 
III - Specific Coordination Exercises; and Station IV - Laterality and 
Directionality. A detailed list o* the activities included in each station, 
the daily schedule, required equipment and recommended medical supplies 
follows. 
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SCHEDULE 

# 

I. Warm-up exercises 

II. Stations (20 minutes each) 

A. Rhythms 

B. Tumbling - Obstacle Course - Chalkboard (2 teachers) 

C. Laterality - Directionality 

D . Sped f 1 c Coo rd ina 1 1 oOxercJse.s_(Fro s lic) ) 

1 . Body Awareness 

2. Coordination 

3. Agility 

4. Flexibility and strength 

5. Balance 

6. Creative Movement 

III. Organized Group Games 

There will be one "floating" teacher to observe special needs of children and 
to help any station when necessary. 
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STATION I 
RHYTHMS 



Hand Rhythm Record 
Clap Rhythm Game 
Relax 

If You're Happy and You Know It: This song has different motions 

Clapping to music such as Baja Marimba Band 

Relax 

The Elephant Song: Combination of rhythm and creative movement. Go through 

game twice. 
Relax to game such as Raggedy Ann 

Hokey Pokey: To limber up 

-Creatlva-moveiTient: ~Do1 ng 'ahi maTs~~ " ~~ ^ " 

Relax: Balancing creatively 



Bunny Hop Record 
Limbo Record 

Marching Records 

Limbo 

No Bones 

Color Games: On tape 
Basic Skills ♦i^rougii Music 
Number March 

Creative Movement: Movement exploration with partners 

(Example: A machine traveling) 

Tapes 

Number Game March 
Put Your Hands in the Air 
Jump Rope to Music 
Charade Games 

Music for Young Exercises 
Big rope jumping 

Peas Porridge: Hand clap pattern 

Exercises: Pendulum swing, side stretch, knee bend, freedom march, sit-ups, 

circle arms, bob bob bobbing, jumping and skipping around gym 
Music Stop Game 

Movement Exploration to Music: Such as fish in aquarium, lion, elephant, 

circus parade 
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STATION 2 

TUMBLING, OBSTACLE COURSE, AND CHALKBOARD 

« 



MATWOaK 

Body Identification, laterality, body parts, lying down back, front, side. 
Move on back position with partner. Locomotion and strength. Work with 
partners. Side by side hands joined, push, pull, bend, twist. 
Bilateral leg and arm movement. 

Angels in the Snow: Children learned this in time to counting: 1 being 

body straight, arms to sides, legs straight, 2 arms 
out, leqs. out, 3 arms over head, legs back together 
and straight, then back to "2" and "1" position 
and repeat. 

Alternate arm and leg movement. 

Exploration of gravity with body parts. 

Rolling 

Rolling sit-ups 



TUMBLING 

Forward rolls, backward rolls, log rolls, and monkey rolls. 



TRAMPOLINE 

The Chicken: Bounce with body in sitting position, flapping arms to the 
side. This strenghthens siomcih arms, shoulders and back 
muscles., 

Basic Bounce Standing Position: Put circle at the end, have child bounce 

always watching the one sopt. This helps 
' in eyocoordi nation, body control and 

concentration. 

Basic Stunts: To coordinate their balance. Such as, seat drop, knee drop, 
doggie, rabbit. 

Bounce by sitting and throwing the ball holps in eye-hand coordination and 
balancing. This was especially good in directionality and 
body awareness in space. 



CHALKBOARD ROUTINE 

Bilateral Circles' 
Regular Circles 
Horizontal lines 
Vertical lines 
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STATION 3 



SPECIFIC COORDINATION EXERCISES 

RELAYS: Making use of fundamental movements of walking, running, skipping, 
galloping, sliding, hopping, jumping and various creative stunts. 

RHYTHMIC EXPERIENCES: Simple folk dancing Involving fundamental skills, such 

as, clapping hands to rhythm, simple circle formation, 
working with partners, walking and skipping, learning 
to listen to music. 

STORY GAMES: Gross body movements and dramatic movements. All participate 
at their level of ability. 

Identification Rhythms 

Make Believe World 

Activities using bean bag tossing and throwing promoted good hand-eye 
coordination: Bean bag activities with partners, doing 
relays with bean bags. 



MOVEMENT EXPLORATION: 

Activities involving basic movements: Balancing, bending, bounding, 
carrying, climbing, catching, crawlint/, dodging, extending, galloping, 
hitting, kicking, lifting, shifting body weight, stopping, tagging, 
twisting, swinging. 

Activities with tires: Running, skipping, walking, jumps, bunny jumps, 
frog jump. Rolling the tire. Tossing bean bag into tires. 

Individual and dual rope activities: Rope in a straight line, rope 
coiled, rope in circle, shake it sideways. 

Many more activities were utilized. 
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STATION 4 
LATERALITY - DIRECTIONALITY 

PRE-BALANCE 
Begin on mat 
Balance on side 
Balance In a sitting position 

On hands and feet— raise feet so that he balances on hands and knees 

Raise one knee (or hand) so that he balances on only three points 

Balance on left hartd— right knee and vice versa 

Balance on right hand—right knee, on left hand—left knee 

Balance only on two knees 

Balance on foot and knee 

Balance heel to toe (one in front of other) using arms to aid, then arms 
folded, then use arms and eyes closed, then no arms and no vision. 
Do above on non-preferred foot 

WALKING BOARD 
Forward 
Backward 
Sidewlse 

Turning-Walk across board, without stepping off, turn and walk sidewlse 

Turning-Walk forward across, turn and return walking forward 

Turning-Walk backward across board, turn, return walking backwards 

Walk to the center of the board, turn, walk back 

Allow them to bounce on board 

Step over a stick 

Pick up bean bags on floor 

Put bean bags on both sides of board. Pick all ^^9^ "P with right hand, 

then put all bags up with ]eft hand. 
Tilt board 

Walk board with bean bag balanced on head, then walk with bean bag and nerf 
ball balanced on head. 

BALANCE BOARD 

Child rocks board both in right-left direction, fore and aft. 

Bounce rubber ball on floor in front of him and catch it. Bounce ball to 

other child on balance board. 
While on board, bean bag toss 
Perform simple calisthenics on boaro 

On board a<;k child to touch shoulders, hips, knnes, ankles, toes 
Touch left knee with right hand, etc. 

MISC.'.LANEOUS 
bean bag toss 

Body parts identlficaiion songs and activities 

Body identifi cation, hiilance, spatial orientation: 

Lying on back. Ad bean bag in hand, toss and catch 
Sitting, toss uean bag over head from hand to hand 
Kneeling, toss with head and catch with hands 
Standing, place bean bag between feet, jump and catch 
Hands and feet tou'ching floor, place bean bag on back, jump to 

dislodge bean bag and catch. 
Magic square 

Work with left-right, yarn ba' .^unon Says, directions 



BEST copy flMlUBLE 

EQUIPMENT 



3 HelQhtS of Balance Raariq 


2 Large Barrels 


2 Rockinq Boards 


Ice Cream Cartons 


1 Large TramDollne 


Plastic Bats 


SfiVfiral larae and email m;r^c 


Chalk and Erasers 


NfiTT balls 9 1a mo Sk¥\A email* 


Barrel of Monkeys 


3 Larae BlaclcbnArHQ 


Safety Pins 


LaroG and small PpnhnAv^Hc anw n^ne 


. Paper clips 


Kick Balls 


Marks-A-Lots 


Vol ley Balls 


Clip Boards 


Tennis Balls 


renci.Ls, _ - _ 


Larae and small ruhhpr KaIIq 


Masking Tape 


Bean Baas 


Index cards 


20 Small Jumo Ronec 

WHIM 1 1 VVIIIIiy lAwMCd 


Stapler and staples 


Steps 


Manilla Folders 


2 Parachutes 


Colored beads to string 


6 Bamboo Poles — — 


Shape Puzzles 


Basket Balls 


Form Boards 


PI ck-up-S ticks 


unaraae LAras 


8 Tires 


Scissors 


Ring Toss Games 


2 Bats and Softball 


23 Rhvthm Sticks 


Play Dough 


Tatnborl np 


Motor Expressive Cards 


Snare Drum 

1 


Tinier 


2 Record Pl^vors 


Magnetic Letters and Numbers 


£ lape Kecorders 


Visual Focal Point Cards 


Tapes 


2 Tables 


Large and Small Parquetry Blocks 


Basket Ball Nets 


''Suspendlble Balls 


Benches 34 
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Records 



Tinlkling 

Limbo Rock 

Hokey Pokey 

And the Beat Goes On 

Fifteen for Fitness 

Rhythm Record Physical Fitness for Intermediate and Primary (2) 

Hand Rhythms 

Coordination Skills 

Folk Dance for Children T 

Modern Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes and Songs 

Songs for Children with Special Needs 

Numbers, Colors, Alphabet and Body Awareness 

Learning Basic Skills to Music 

Get Fit While You Sit 

Modern Square Dancing 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES 

Oxygen 

Curlty Gauze Sponges 

Small Drinking Cups 
Slings 

Different Sized Splints 

Beladlne Solution 

Tincture Green Soap 

Sterl-pad (gauze pads) 

Cotton Tip Applicators 

Rubbing Alcohol 

Calamine Lotion 

First Aid Cream 

Tape - different sizes 

Band-Aids- different sizes 

(For diabetics) Orange juice and sugar cubes 

Sal ine Eye Wash 

Tongue Suppressors 

Anmonia Inhalants 

Sheets and Blankets 

Cot 
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RESULTS 

The results of the Irving Public School District's Gross Motor 
Recreation Program for Handicapped Children produced significant ''nta. 
Based on a sample of 35 children In the experimental group receiving 
training and the control group of 18 children, the experimental group Improved 
21.40% over the control group. 

A pre-test and post-test was performed by using sixteen Items on the 
Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey . These Items were In order: (1) Walking 
Board - forward, (2) Walking Board - backward, (3) Walking Board - s1dev!se, 
(4) Jumping, (5) Identification of Body Parts, (6) Imitation of Body Parts, 
(7) Obstacle Course, (8) Kraus - Weber, (9) Angels-ln-the-Snow, (10) Chalkboard 
Circle, (11) Chalkboard - Double Circle, (12) Chalkboard - Lateral Line, 
(13) Chalkboard - Vertical Line, (14) Ocular Pursuits - Both Eyes, (15) Ocular 
Pursuits - Right Eye, (16) Ocular Pursuits - Left Eye. 

The results compiled from the pre-test and post-test showed that all 
gains made by the experimental group using the test were significant at the 
p^.05. The control group failed to reject the Ho at p<'.05. All gains 
by the control group could only be attributed to chance. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Strengths 

This program was designed tw iinprove gross motor skills of all partici- 
pating children. The program itself was structured, having several "fun" 
activities which met the needs of different types of handicaps. 

The staff divided Into four stations and each child spent about twenty 
minutes at each station. A floating teacher moved from station to station. 
This worked out very well for each teacher to learn all the different areas 
and to have a teacher available when necessary. Opening exercises before 
each class got the children in good shape for each station. A whistle was 
used to signal the groups to change stations. With the younger group, this 
meant to "Stop, Look, Listen!" 

The trampoline provided excellent exercise for b: dy coord1».at1on and was 
favored by the children. A regulation size parachute was used not only 1n 
team work but also in making the children aware of spatial relationships. 
The balance board and walking boards have been excellent for balance and 
coordination. 

In rhythms the children worked well cogether. Creative movement with 
balancing worked out very well. Eye-hand coordination and concentration on 
one object Improved within one week. Also the trampoline was used to Improve 
a multiple of skill areas. 

Plastic bats and nerf balls were used for eye-hand exercises. A swinging 
ball tied to an overhang was used for ocular control. Charades with 
pictures of animals, people, and things worked well in self-expression and 
role play. Creative /ovement records were excellent for self-expression. The 
children enjoyed simple folk dancing. This was good on listening and con- 
centration. 
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Self-1mage and confidence Improved within the first week. The second 
and third week the children were definitely making progress and were still 
content with the program. The children were learning to participate in 
organized activities, taking turns, and following directions. ^ 

Jump roping to music taught them to listen, rhythms, end body coordina- 
tion. The children also became aware that there are other children with 
coordination problems like them. They participated in the City Wide Meets 
(Recreation Center) on standing broad jump, racing, etc. This was good 
for competition and self-confidence. Almost all the children won a ribbon. 

Follow the leader helped them to learn to follow directions and also 
to be a leader and butld his self-respect. 

Discipline was rarely a problem in movement tMploration. Through 
movement exploration the child was able to retain his individual identity 
so that his self concept improved. 

Parent response to the program was excellent. Some of the parents . 
stated that they would like a follow-up program initiated in the elementary 
schools during the 1973-74 school year. Also there was discussion of 
another Summer program in 1974. 

The program personnel had much enthusiasm and interest in the program. 
Each had an adequate background and expertise to conduct their part of the 
program. Each person contributed much to the program, sharing many of their 
original ideas. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Weaknesses 

The coordination of the program from the onset was insufficient. The 
staff was given poor guidelines to work fromj thus, valuable time was lost. 
If the plans had been more adequately made, more parents and school personnel 
would have known about the program. Teachers and principals needed more time 
to refer the children. Testing, although necessary, took too much time at 
the beginning and end of the prograrti. There was also some confusion and mis- 
understandings between the administration and staff on the program guidelines 
and Its administration. 

It was felt that the program was entirely too lonp. Running the program 
the month of June and one week of July would be adequate. After this amount 
of time the children begin to lose interest. ' The class periods each day were 
too- long. One and a half hours for each class would be long enough. 

Children from lower income families and families with both parents 
working could have been involved if some type of transportation could have 
been arranged. Some of the children were too young (4 1/2). They took too 
much individual attention which took time away from the entire program. 

Adequate materials were not provided. Most of the equipment was pro- 
vided by the instructors either out of their own funds or creative imagination. 

The early class was from 8:00 - 10:00, but some parents brought their 
children as early as 7:30 a.m. Some parents stayed and watched; this was 
very distractible to the children. 

Newspaper coverage was Insufficient and offered this as a Summer recrea- 
tion program only; therefore, we felt that many children that did not need 
the program came. 
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